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sent.—Address B.A., 145, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, 








MEA A. M. _ BURGHES, _ AUTHORS’ 


Publichinn ant and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
. Publishers’ Estimates examined on if of Authors. Transfer 
gonducted. Twenty years’ 
 free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


KLECTRICAL ENGINEERING.— 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1883.—A CAMBRIDGE M.A., well known 

_ a Electrical World, will take PUPILS to Vienna for August and Sep- 

They will reside with him and be under his supervision.—Address 
Frat, 34, Great George-street, Westmins' 


COrvil. SERVICE COMMISSION.—An 


COMPETITION will be held in LONDON for the Situation 
of JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the ROYAL OBSERVATORY at the CAPE of 
GOOD HOPE, on 3lsT JULY. Age 17-20.—For Regulations and Forms of 
— address THE SECRETARY, Civil Service mission, London, 


(SAREFUL PRIVATE TUITION near 


LONDON.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, Special advantages for backward ore 
—_— extremely va. ht pupils received. Terms, 90 to 150 

—** Doctor,” 42, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, W.C. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., 


© Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 14, for Eton, Winchester, &c. 
Country house close to Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Healthy 
air, Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135,— 


situation and good 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, Romeey. 














THE “LOISETTIAN” 
SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 





INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! THE LOISETTIAN ART of NEVER FORGETTING! ! 


DISCONTINUITY CURED 


Invaluable to Students, Public Speakers, Medical Men, and to everyone to whom a Good 
Memory is a Desirable Object. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM, 


Memory. A Great Time- and Labour-saving Method. 


Art of Speaking without Notes. 


totally unlike ‘“‘ Mnemonics” or Artificial 


Disheartening Repetitions 


and “‘Grammings” abolished. Mathematical, Musical, Literary, Historical, Scientific, and other Books mastered in 
one reading. Instantaneous Whist Memory, ke. This System can ibe thoroughly Taught by Post, in Classes, or by 


Private Lessons. 


Large Correspondence Classes now Studying the Loisettian System throughout United Kingdom and Abroad. 





TESTIMONIALS 


Mr. Ricnarp A. Proctor, Editor of ‘‘ Knowledge,” and | 
Astronomer, thus speaks in that Journal, p. 156, March 16th, 
1883, of Professor Loisette’s School of Memory :—“ The 
Loisettian School of Memory has been prominently brought 
to my notice by one of my assistants, who is now going 
through the course of study as taught by Professor Loisette, 
and he confidently states that his system is thoroughly 
genuine, and fully bears out in every way the many testi- 
monials he has seen regarding it. I shonld think Professor 
Loisette’s Art of ‘ Never Forgetting’ of great importance 
to students of all cl 

Dr. AnpREW Witson, F.R.S.E., &c., the Scientist, and 
Editor of ‘‘ Health,’ thus speaks of his own knowledge of 
the Loisettian System in that Journal of April 27th, 1883, 
p. 34:—“‘ People who are troubled with that very common 
and inconvenient trait of character, a short memory, have 
at last laid before them the opportunity of relief and im- 
provement. Very recently, attracted by the notice which 
Professor Loisette’s System has obtained, we paid a visit to 
his office, and made an acquaintance with the details of his 
method. We then heard sufficient of this system of forming 
an accurate, powerful, and lasting memory, to induce) 
us to study under Professor Loisette. HIS METHOD is} 
PHYSIOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC in the HIGHEST | 
DEGREE.” 








IN FULL. 


From Henry Menars, Major, Retired List, Indian Army : 

— Bath, June 1th, 1883.—The ) danger in your system [me 
judice] lies in ‘ mental v oracity.’ Facts are so easily learned 
by it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh 
meal before the last one has been digested.” 


Letter from a Theological Student :—‘*‘ Hammersmith, 
August 19th, 1882.—Dear Sir,—Your system, which I am 
employing every moment, inspires me more and more with 
such a new burning zeal that I feel as if I could study 
night and day without any rest. You cannot imagine what 
a change it has made in my studies, Study! Why the 
sound of the word is to most students hard labour. Iam 
not ashamed to confess that I have hitherto been a very 
hard student. I always felt as if I were to be in bondage 
for my lifetime. But now ‘ The Art of Never Forgetting,’ 
the method of Professor A. Loisette, the marvellous libera- 
tor, has set me free. Why, your method makes life more 

leasant to me, and study is no more hard labour, but a 
uxury, my greatest delight. I fee] that I cannot sufficiently 
reward you for your instruction. Money cannot doit. But 
this assurance I give you, that you are cherished ina loving, 
thankful heart, and may it please Providence to spare you 
long, for the welfare of your fellow-men, 


(Signed) “J. L, Merve.” 





PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ADDRESS OR APPLY TO 


PROFESSOR A. LOISETTE, 37, New one Street (opposite Mudie’s Library), London. 





BEDDOE, Clifton, Bristol, would be 


D*. greatly obliged to anyone who would inform him of the existence 
of any OsSUARY, or Collection of CHURCHYARD SKULLS, nowt remain- 
ing in Great Britain, beside those of Hythe, Roth 1, and 

Those of Ripon and Tamworth have been destroyed. 


To INSTITUTES, COLLEGES, &c.— 


Mr. FRANK AUSTIN, L.Mus.T.C.L., Local Examiner R.C. Music, 
&c.. is now making Arrangements for the Delivery of his popular Illustrated 
LECTUKES on MUSIC.—Address No. 1, Clissold-park-villas, Stoke New- 
ington, N. 


ENUINE TURNERS for SALE.— 


() bn eo Drawing—Scene in Bath, the Crescent, Houses, 














Figures, &¢.; iod about 1820; unsigned. (2) a Signed Turner Sepia 
Drawing of the artes Second Period ; about 1825 ; supposed to be the ** Fall 
of Troy.” Also Kembrandt’s Head, painted in Oil by the Artist himself two 
—— before had dies.— —e.C., C., Beaufort Lodge, 8t. St. Thomas, Exet Exeter. 


HE NORFOLK BROADS”: 


Sketches from Nature. By PARSONS-NORMAN. 


HOICE BITS of ENGLISH LAND- 


SCAPE SCENERY ”: Views in the Home Counties. Sketches by 
PARSONS: NORMA AN 


ESSRS. GLADWELL BROTHERS beg 


to announce that they have arranged with this Talented Artist = ’ 
make for them during the continuance of the season a series of open-air 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bi: Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
simetime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College. Oxford, First and Recond 

88 Classics. First Clasa in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
aa Bak Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 20u 





IGH-CLASS LECTURES in POPULAR 


SCIENCE, with the LIMELIGHT.—Mr. HENRY WALKER, 
F.G.8., is arranging with Literary Institutes, &c , for his Public Lectures on 
** The Sun: his Origin, Growth, and Future Decline 3” “The Habitability 
of other Worlds (in the light of recent science), ae Present 
Condition of the Planets ; The Story of the Great Ice Age: its Scenes, 
and Memoriais ; Stone Age in Britain » the 
Cc. e 


ex- 
the Lantern.—WATERS’s 





the first portion of which, consisting of over twenty charmingly 
icturesque views, are NOW BEING EXHIBITEVat the CITY OF LONDUN 

‘INE AKT GALLERY, 20 & 21, Me cage may tee STREET. Admission 
One Shilling, which includes the E dinary Exhibition of 
Sporting 8 Sunjects now y open, and al also the »Hlustrated ‘Catalogue. — 





OUPIL ‘& CO’S NEW GALLERIES, 


116 & 7, | NEW BOND STREET, W. 


JULY 24TH, at 1 precisely, uniess 
Open- -air |» MAKLBOROUGH HILL, 8T. JOHN’s W 





Eo NEUVILLE and DETAILLE. —The he | 

X important Studies by A. DE NK UVILLE end ED. DETAILLE | 

for their = Panorama of * THE BATTLE of CHAMPIGNY”—ex re J | 
in Les Champs Elysées, Paris—are NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. GOUPIL 

00.3 NEW GALLEKIES, 116. 116 & ny, NEW BOND D STREET, w. “7 

— ' 


ZUBER'S Water-Colour Drawings of 


© FRENCH ERY are also ON VIEW at Messrs. * pe & 
CO.’S NEW GALLERIES. 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


WATER-COLOURS. 


in 


Rovar 


THE NINETY-NINTH EXINIBITION Is NOW OPEN, 5, a MALL 
EAST, from 10 till 6. 





ALFRED D. Pare? te Secretary. 


‘ 
T. JAMES’S GALLERY, KING STREE | 
8ST. JAMES’S.—Mr. MENDOZA'S EXHIBITION, comprising No 
Pictures by J. Pettie, R.A., J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., P. k. Morris, A.R.A 
B. W. Leader, R.A., and other eminent Artists * painted expressly for thi 
Exhibition ; also “THE ROAD to RULN,” by W.P. Frith, R.A. Admis 
sion, Ia., including Catalogue. — 


Peremptory Sale.—With possession, and by Order of the Meenntenn: 


R. W. E. EICKE is instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the MART, TOKENHOUSE YAKD, on TUESDAY, 
eas previously sold by Private Contract, the 
Valuable LEASEHOLD SEMI-DETACHED VILLA RESIDENCE, 36a, 
WOOD, containing Eleven itooms 
d a substantially built ard well-lighted Studio in the rear, with Painting 
peor Modelling Kooma, &c. ; smali Garden fropt and back. Heid for an un- 
expired period of fifty’ pears at a ground reut of £13 per annum.—Orcers to 
View «and Particulars and Conditions of Sale to be had of Messrs, CHILDER 
HOUSE & CO., 31, Craven-road, Hyde-park ; and of the AUCTIONEER 
12, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 





Just published, 


SOTHERAN & CO.’S NEW STRAND 


® LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Britton’s Cathedral 
Antiquities, large paper—a fine copy of Pilot's staffordshire, in crimson 
morocco—a complete Set of the Oxford English Classics, 44 vols.— 
Buckle’s Works and Life, complete, 7 vole,—Coleridye’s Works in Verse 
and Prose, a very pretty set, in tree calf extra by Kiviore, forming 26 vols. 
—Scrope’s Art of Deerstalking and Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing— 
the Abbotsford Edition of Scott's Works, incl the and 
Poetical Works, 17 vols. in 16—and many otner scarce, valuable, and useful 
Books. The Catalogue will be forwarded 4 receipt of postage-stamp. — 


H. SOTHERAN & Co., 135 and 136, Strand, W.( 
~ COLLEGE, 
THE SCHOOLS, COWPER STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


Frssury TRAINING 





This College has been established by the Head-masters of Public Schools 
and others to provide a Sound Practical es for those who intend to 
become Masters in Public and Middle Schoo 

The — TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBE. 
mn ail tnformation apply to the Principal, H. CouRTHOPE BOWEN, 


q-, M.A, 
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UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


he 
The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School having become vacant by t 
retirement of the Kev. W. Rigv, the Governors will proceed to ELECT a 
MASTER in his place in AUGUST NEXT. Candidates, who — 
Graduates of some University, are requested to forward their Applicat v% 
accompanied by Copies of Testimonials, on or before SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 11TH, to the undersigned, from whom printed particulars of a 
tenure, duties, and emoluments of the office may be procured. e Hea 
Master will be required to commence his duties at the beginning of next 


ClTY of MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


EXHIBITION of WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS will be OPENED 
a .- 4TH SEPTEMBER, and will remain open until the 11TH DECEMBER. 
The Exhibition will comprise Paintings in Oil and Water-Colour, and 
Sculpture. 
The Galleries have been greatly extended, and the lighting improved. 
In selecting and hanging the Works sent for Exhibition, the Art Gallery 
Committee will be assisted by a Member of the Royal Academy. 
The sum of £2,000 = > ee the disposal of the Art Gallery Committee 
f Works o 4 
“ae nen a to be add d to Sir JosrPH HERON, Town Clerk, 








T . a 
Michaelmas Term. (gigned) _F. GOULD, Chairman of the 
Kingston-on-Thames 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 





The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to the ELECTION of a PROFESSOR 
of LOGIO ond MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Salary, £250. Can- 
didates are requested to send Testi ials to the Hon, Secretaries, Lonsdale 
Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane, London, on or before AUGUST \oTH. 

Further inf< tion may be obtained from the Principal at the College. 

E. J. EVANS, ’ 

July 10, 1883, LEWIS Morris, § 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter, with a Government 
Grant of £4,000 per annum.) 








Hon. Secretaries. 





Principal—J. Viriamu Jones, 
B.A. Oxon., B.Sc. Lond., 
Fellow of University Coll., 
London. 


President—Lord Aberdare. 

Vice-President—Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P. 

Treasurer—Sir H. Hussey 
Vivian, Bart., M.P. 


ELECTION OF PROFESSORS. 


_ The COUNCIL-ELECT are now prepared to APPOINT 
PROFESSORS, LECTURERS, and DEMONSTRATORS, 
as follows :— 


PROFESSOR of GREEK. 

PROFESSOR of LATIN. 

PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS and ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR of ENGLISHL' ANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
and HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR of BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER on WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 

LECTURER on FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 

LECTURER on GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

LECTURER on MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 

DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY, 


The Chair of Physics will be filled by the Principal, and 
the appointments to the Chairs of Celtic, Engineering, 
Geology, Mining, and Metallurgy will be made hereafter. 

The Stipend of each Professor will be £300 per annum, 
and that of the Lecturers as follows :—Welsh, £100; Music, 
£100; French, £50; German, £50. Two-thirds of the Fees 
will be divided amongst the Professors and Lecturers. The 
Salary of each Demonstrator will be £120 per annum. 

The Principal and the Professors will form the Senate of 
the College. 

It is intended to Open the College early in October. 

Applications, containing a full statement of qualifications, 
age, and experience, together with testimonials and personal 
references, must be in the hands of the Registrar before 
MONDAY NOON, Aveust 20TH, accompanied by fifty 
printed copies for distribution among the Council. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to 


Ivor Jamxs, Registrar. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, July, 1883. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The COUNCIL hereby acknowledge the RECEIPT of ESSAYS in COM- 
PETITION for the HOWARD MEDAL of 1883 (with £20 added), under the 
following Mottoes :— 

1, “* Fortuna sua e cujusque fiugitur Moribus.” 
2. ** Valéaut cives mei sint beati.”—Cicero. 
3. ** Omnis ab ovo.” 
. “In prison and ye visited me.” 
. “* A prisoner.” 
. “ Labor omnia vincit.” 
. “* How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
8. ** Learn from Howard what man owes to man,”—Bowes. 

The SUBJECT of the ESSAY for the Howard Medal of 1884 (with £20 
added) may be OBTAINED on application to the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY 
od _ } eo SocieTY (King’s College Entrance), Strand, 

mdon, W.C. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace thie Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Ksq., Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
TrusTeES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 


This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s, ; to Members, 12s, Suppl it (1875 
price 5s. ; to Memb 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








DON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W, 





sy 





ARTH’S EARLIEST AGES and their 
LESSONS for US, With a Treatise on SPIRITUALISM. By G. H. 
PEMBER,M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
**A remarkable book, and full of the most pungent thoughts. Here we 
have a complete and masterly exposure of Spiritualism under a threefold 
ination—namely, the testi of the Bible, the testimony of history, 
and the modern outburst. We think that every man and woman should 
tead this.”—Night and Day. 
Tendon ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & 8OX8, 15, Paternoster-row 








JoHN HoPKINSON, Mayor, 
Chairman of the Art Gallery Committee. 


London Agent: Mr. W. A. SMITH, 22, Mortimer-street, Regent-street, W. 


A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES. 
1st. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 





required. 

$rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. : 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s “Tahiti;” Professor 
Gardner’s ‘‘The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T, Hall’s 
** Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s ‘‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s ‘‘Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;” ‘‘ Samuel Palmer: a 
Memoir.”’ : : 

Of this last work the Athenaewm says: ‘‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Steger, Loypon, W.C. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


oF 


J. Mc. W. TURNER, R.A, 

Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Kev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in 3 vols., each containing Twenty-four lilustrations, price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 
Prospectus on applicati 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { Ten SOTHERAN & CO., London and Manchester. 





One Penny each. 


AN ANSWER to “NATURE,” and AN 


ANSWER to “* KNOWLEDGE.” By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ** The New Principles of Natural Philosophy.” 


London : DAVID BoGuE, 3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 
(THE ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By 
T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., Fellow and Tutor Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
London : LONGMANS & Co.; Dublin: HopGgs, Fieais, & Co. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND 
THE COUNTRY. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
respectfully recommended to make early application for the 
Books in the following List, as the Surplus Gopies will be 
withdrawn for Sale as soon as the present demand has 
subsided :— 


The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar— 
Dean Bradley’s Recollections of Dean Stanley—Fanny 
Kemble’s Records of Later Days— Memoir of Lord 
Hatherley—The Merv Oasis, by Ed: ad O’ Donovan 
Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—Sir Archibald 
Alison’s Autobiography—Life of James Clerk Maxwell— 
Crow’s Pedestrian Tour in Japan—Rimmer’s Early 
Homes of Prince Albert—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminis- 
cences—Life of Bishop Wilberforece—The Friendships of 
Mary R. Mitford—Memories of Old Friends, by 
Caroline Fox — America Revisited, by G. A. Sala— 
Mozley’s Reminiscences — Seven Years at Eton — Ten 
Years on a Georgia Plantation—Vice Versé—Onesimus 
— All Sorts and Conditions of Men — The Admiral’s 
Ward—Mrs. Lorimer—The Golden Calf—&e., &e. 





Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be added as the 
demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all 
the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many 
Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, with more 
than Two Thousand Older Works, many of which are out 
of print and scarce. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Street, & 2, Kine Srreet, CuEapsipe. 





CABINET EDITION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





Vou. I., now ready, to be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s, each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLULAND, 


From the Accession of James |. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 


By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D., Prof. of Mod. Hist, in King’s Coll., London. 
CABINET EDITION, thoroughly Revised. 
*,* Vou, II. will be published on August 1, 





Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO. 





MR. 


UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


VERNON LEE. 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon Lee, Author 


of “‘ Belcaro,” ‘* Prince of the Hundred Soups,” &c. 
- drawn with full insight into the period described.’’—Spectaior. 


**A graceful little sketch 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets the reader have a glimpse of Germany in tho 


* Sturm und Drang’ period.”—Athenaeum. 


* Ottilie von Craussen is a charming character.’’—Brad/ford Observer. 


GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILLE, 


V’VE BEEN A-GIPSYING; or, Rambles among our Gipsies and 


their Children in their Tonts and Vans. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


G. BARNETT SMITH. 


By GEORGE SMITH, of Coalville. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


HALF-HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSADORS. By the Author 


of “‘ THE LIFE of GLADSTONE,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Steel Portrait, 7s. 6d. 





London: T. Fisuer Unwin, 17, Holborn-viaduct. 
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EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


LIMITED.‘ 





ISSUE OF £500,000 £4 PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Interest payable 1st May and 1st November. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


£95 PER £100 STOCK. 


Payable £5 per cent. on Application. 
£45 per cent. on Allotment. 
£45 on 1st October, 1883. 
With option to pay in full on Allotment under discount. 





Directors: 


JOHN PENDER, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

THE MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE, Vice-Chairman. 
LORD SACKVILLE A. CECIL. 

GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 


GENERAL LORD ALF¥YRED PAGET. 
JOHN DENISON PENDER, Esq. 
CHARLES W. STRONGE, Esq., C.B. 
Official Director appointed by H.M. Treasury. 


Managing Director. 


Sir JAMES ANDERSON, 
Bankers. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., 67, Lombard-street, London. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DRAKE, BURT, & CO., 26, Austin Friars, London. 


Auditors. 
HENRY DEVER, Esq. (Messrs. Detorrrn, Dever, Grirrirus, & Co.), 4, Lothbury, London. 
Messrs. QUILTER, BALL, & CO., 2, Moorgate Street, London. 


Secretary. 


Mr. GEORGE DRAPER. 





The Directors of the Eastern Telegraph Company, Limited, are prepared 
to receive Subscriptions for £500,000 £4 per cent. Mortgage Debenture 
Stock, issued under the authority of Special Resolutions of the Company, 
of which a copy is annexed to the Prospectus. 


By these Resolutions the Company’s Mortgage ‘Debenture Stock 
constitutes a first charge on the undertaking and Revenue of the Company, 
and the total amount issuable is never to exceed one-third of the 
paid-up Share Capital of the Company for the time being. 


The Share Capital consists of £3,800,000 Ordinary and £700,000 
Preference Shares, both classes being at a premium. 

The present issue is made for redemption of Terminable Debentures 
falling due in October next, and for payment for the Trieste-Corfu 
Telegraph Cable and other important expenditures on capital account. 


The Company was formed in 1872 by amalgamation of four then 
existing separate Companies. It now owns about 18,250 miles of 
submarine telegraph Cable, consisting of duplicate and in some cases 
triplicate lines, between England, Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt, Aden, and Bombay, with a series of Cables between Italy and 
Greece and the Islands of the Levant, and extending to Cyprus, Syra, and 
Constantinople, from whence a Cable of the Black Sea Telegraph 
Company, worked by the Company, runs to Odessa. 


The Company possesses by Agreement with the French Government an 
important alternative line from London through France to Marseilles and 
thence by duplicate Cables to Algeria and Malta. 

It owns nearly the whole of the Share Capital of the Eastern and 
South African Telegraph Company, and works the Cables of that 
Company between Aden, Zanzibar, and South Africa, and by special 
Agreement it transmits between England and Lisbon the traffic of the 
Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Company. 

Arrangements have been made with the Indian Government Telegraph 
Department and the Indo-European Telegraph Company, by which the 
Indian and Trans-Indian traffic is forwarded m the speediest and most 
regular manner, on joint account of the three parties, and time is given 
for restoration or repairs in case of temporary interruption of either route 
without loss of revenue. Similar arrangements exist with the Direct 
-; nce Telegraph Company in respect of traffic shared with that 

ompany. 





The Company’s Cables are, with few exceptions, laid in depths of 
water which permit repairs being made with facility and economy by its 
own. ships. 

By the systematic duplication and wide distribution of its Cables and 
the favourable arrangements with Her Majesty’s and foreign Governments 
and agreements with other Companies, the Eastern Company’s system is 
now so established as to be free from the serious fluctuations of revenue 
incidental to ordinary submarine telegraph enterprises, and (in the opinion 
of the Directors) to justify the issue of its Debenture Stock at a rate of 
interest corresponding with that paid by other first-class commercial 
undertakings. 

The net revenue of the Company, after paying all working and other 
expenses, Income Tax, &c., for the three years ending 31st March, 1883, 
was as follows :— 


1981 . . . . +. « £367,593 
368,882 
1883 ‘ 400,777 


and the Dividends and Bonus paid on the Ordinary Shares have been, in 
the corresponding periods, at the rate of 5} per cent., 54 per cent., and 6 
per cent. 

The Reserve Funds at 31st March, 1883, of the Company (accumulated 
from Revenue) stood at £569,828, of which £328,574 was at that date in- 
vested in securities. 

Subscriptions in any of the existing Debentures of the Company will 
be accepted, at par, in lieu of cash, and credit given for the Interest 
thereon up to the first half-yearly date for payment of Interest on the De- 
benture Stock. 

Applications should be made on the Form annexed to the Prospectus, 
and, with the deposit of 5 per cent., be lodged at the Company’s 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., 67, Lombard-street, London. 

Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned, and, if a 
smaller amount of Stock than that applied for be allotted, the balance of 
deposit will go towards the amount due on allotment. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association and Special Resolutions of 
the Company, with the published Accounts, may be inspected at the Offices 
of the Company, where Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be 
obtained. 

Offices—66, Old Broad-street, London, 

3rd July, 1883. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF A 


BARRISTER’S CAREER. 
By Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


In 1 vol., limp cloth, 
[Ready next week. 





A New Edition (being the ne. 
price 2s, 6d. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEYS’ FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 


By Miss R. N. CAREY, 


Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,”’ **‘ Wooed and Married,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Just ready. 





ONCE MORE. 
By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 
[ Immediately. 





NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” &c, 3 vols, (In the press. 


ESTCOURT. By Lord James 


DOUGLAS, Author of *‘ Royal Angus,” &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8yo. 


HELENE. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


woe descriptions of winter scenery are exceedingly 
napPy, and the book altogether well deserves reading, if 
or its grace and vivacity.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss 
F. M. PEARD, Author of “ The Rose Garden,” ‘‘ Car- 
touche,” &c. 

**Miss Frances Peard is that rara avis—a good novelist. 


It is always a pleasure to read anything which she writes.” 
Whitehall Review. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss 


FRASER-TYTLER, Author of “Grisel Romney,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 


“‘There are some powerful scenes in the book, notably 
the death of Thornton.” —Athenaewm. 


A WOMAN'S GLORY. By Miss 


DOUDNEY, Author of “ Strangers Yet,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*The book is full of amusing incidents.” 
Saturday Review. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By 


=" BYRRNE, Author of “ Millicent,’ &c. 
vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MAPS AND GUIDES 
FOR TOURISTS. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: their 
Past and Present State. By JOHN R. TUDOR (‘OLD WICK,” of the 
Field”). With Chapters on the Geology by eg as N. PEACH, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.8., and JOHN HURNE, F.R.S.E., 3; Notes on the 
Flora of tne Orkneys by WILLIAM IRVINE FORTESCUE and Notes 
on Flora of Shetland, by PETER WHITE, L.R.C.8.E., with Maps and 
numerous Illustrat ions. 


Scale 7°69 miles to an inch ; size about 4 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. 


SCOTLAND.—_STANFORD’S NEW MAP 


of SCOTLAND. Based on the Census and Ordnance pe with ithe 
Names of Towns in diffe to 
Celoured and Mounted, in Case, 12s. 6d. ; en Roller, Varnished, 188. 
The Four Sheets can be had separately, Coloured, 3s. ; Coloured and 
Mounted, in Case, 5s. each. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES: 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Nine Maps and Three 
Panoramic Views. 7s. Also in Four Sections, 1s. 6d. 








each, 

NORTH WALES. With Two Maps. 6s.6d. Also in Five 
Sections, 1s. 6d. each. 

ISLE of MAN, With Map 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. With "Map and Frontispiece. 5s. 

ISLE of WIGHT. With Frontispiece and Six Maps. 5s. 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES: 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, Is. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. jper, 2s. 

ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Scale, one inch to a mile ; size, 27 inches by 32 inches. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW 
MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Showing all the roads and 
paths, the contours of — altitude, and marking i in feet the heights of 
all the principal hills and the woods, &c, 
Folded in Cover, Plain, 2s. 6d.; Coloured, 4s, 6d. ; Mounted, in Case, 

lain, 5s. 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
of TOURISTS’ GUIDES: 


BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. Hitt, B.A., F.S.A, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. CLARKE. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAs. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 
The above Guides to North and South Devon in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


DORSET. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I, Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
BENT. By ’ m, G. P. awe F.G.S. 

EVAN, F 
LONDON, Through, By the Rev.W. J. Lorrrs, B.A., F.S.A. 
ee oe » {Round About. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrtz, B.A, 


NORFOLK. By Wattsr Rye. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worrts, F.G.S. 

SURREY. By G. P. Brvay, F.G.S 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Cmampzers, F. R. AS, 

WARWICK. ByG. P. Brvan, F.G.S 

Ley < om orth and East Ridings, By G. P. Brvay, 


YORKSHIRE, West Riding. By G. P. Brvay, F.G.S. 
Scale, three miles to an inch; size 32 in. by 27 in, 


NORTH WALES.—MAP and GUIDE.— 
STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ MAP and VISITORS’ GUIDE to NORTH 
WALES.—The Map shows the railways, roads, distances, &c., and the 
Visitors’ Guide contains recent and full information on travelling, hotels, 
and inns, with an alphabetical list of the principal places, the sights, 
scenery, walks, &c. Fold — Plain, 1s. 6d.; Coloured, 2s.; 
Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 5s 


Scale, three miles to an inch ; size, 32in. by 27 in. 


SOUTH WALES.—MAP and GUIDE.— 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ MAP and VISITORS’ GUIDE to SOUTH 
WALES.—The Map shows the ys, roads, d &c., and the 
Visitors’ Guide contains recent and full i f ti ling, hotels, 
and inns, with an alphabeticai list of the petncial places, sights, 











se 
Scale, one inch to a mile ; size 27 in. by 21 in. 
ISLE of WIGHT.—VISITORS’ GUIDE 


and MAP.—STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT, 
showing the roads, railways, landing-piaces, antiquities, &c,; and an 
inset Map, showing the Island, “ere Water, and the adjacent 
country, with a Visitors’ Guide, 32 p 
approaches. » lecometion, hotels, inns, a lodgings, walkin, ome 
dictionary of places, &c. Folded in Case, Plain, 1s.; Coloured, 1s, 

Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 3s, 6d. 


Scale, ten miles to an inch ; size, 40 in. by 48 in. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 
NEW RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
showing the vai population, &c. Coloured, in Case, 12s, 6d.; on 
Roller, Varni 

“* Shows the railways and all the stations in an unmistakeably clear man- 
ner. The hills and with unusual care, and in all 
other respects it serves the purpose ofa really go04 map of Eng 

Times, 








October 26th, 1882, 





Lonpon: 
| EDWARD STanForD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND in 


BRITAIN. By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 1} vol., 8vo, with an Autot: 
Llustration, 10s. 6d. * "(Wow ready. 
“A most graphic and picturesque idea will this book give one of a 
leisurely sauntering drive through In — anton say a and few 
parts of the world have stronger a ‘ions. iterary Wor 
“* Mr, Carnegie is an iter, tye this record of 
bis novel journey will may = = pave to ‘be one vat by most successful books 
of the year.”—Literary Bulletin. 


THE ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been pleased to accept 
a copy of the following Work :— 


WANDERINGS 
A WILD COUNTRY; 


Or, THREE YEARS AMONGST THE CANNIBALS 
OF NEW BRITAIN. 


By: WILFRED POWELL, F.R.G.S., &c. 


With many Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
drawn by J. Mepianp, Esq. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 

“*A very readable, entertaining, and useful beck. Gow Mee of a man ogg 
thoroughly understands and enters into his subject.”— 

“It is very seldom that a traveller nowadays has ae to tell as 
Mr. Powell's. - Itis impossible to do more than indicate the many 
a yeh of interest contained in this volume.” — Field. 











and good wo! work, opening up new und, 
Throughout the ‘ Wanderings’ there is an ctmeapanece of boone 
ating ‘freshness.”— Public Opinion. 


PEN AND PENCIL 
SKETCHES: 


BEING REMINISCENCES DURING EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE IN BENGAL. 
By W. H. FLORIO HUTCHISSON, Esq. 
(GEORGE TRIGGER). 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN WILSON. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER, 











Small post 8vo, 3s. 
MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. 
(Now ready. 
HANDEL. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. , 
ow ready. 





Dedicated by permission to Henry Fawcett, Esq., M.P., 
Pestmaster-General. 


AN ANGLER’S STRANGE EX- 
PERIENCES : a Whimsical Medley, and an Of-Fish-all Record without 
A-bridge-ment. By — ISYS, M.A., Fellow of All-soles, late 
Scholar of Winch-ester. 

Profusely Tlustrated ina : Style never before App-roach-ed in these ane 
after Drawings in Water Colours. 4to, cleth, Havelled es Sle 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: Sug- 
gestions and Rules for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and other 
oe Based upon the Procedure and Practice of ae ng With 

tter 4 the Right ieworl jpeaker 
of the House of Commons. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, the 

Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, Fifth and Enlarged Edition. 

With Additional Chepters on the Duties of Chairmen of Board and 

Shareholders’ Meetings, and the Practice of Committees. 


Now ready, small 8vo, bound in loth, 5s. 


THE HADES of ARDENNE: a Visit to 


the Caves of Han. Described and Illustrated by the T. T. CLUB. 
Edited by J. MOYR SMITH. With a Coloured Plan a of 
the Grotte de Han, by N. J. A. Pochet, of Han-sur-Lesse, and L. 
Otjacques, Géométre & Fays-Fammene. 

The book is illustrated with Eight Ink Photos from photographs taken by 
aan ev tbe in the Caves ~~ and Daudoy, of Namur. There are besides 
upwards of Natural, and Architectural 
Subjects in the epee Aen forest of Arden and the Valley of the Meuse, repro- 
duced by photography from drawings made on the spot. 








TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Small post 8vo, 6s. each. 
ANNE. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


(Reprinted from “ Harper’s Magazine,” with all the Illustrations.) 
(Now ready. 


WEIGHED and WANTING. By Dr. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 
* [Now ready. 


RAMBLA-—SPAIN: an Account of a Recent 
Trip Across Spain. By the AUTHOR of “ OTHER COUNTRIES.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

* Bright and amusing.”— Whitehall Review. 


London: 
Sampson Low, Mansron, Szantz, & Rivineron, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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LITERATURE. 


Frederic the Great and Maria Theresa. 
From hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
1740-1742. By the Duc de Broglie. 
From the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
and Mr. John Lillie. (Sampson Low.) 


“THERE are many historians,” writes Gibbon, 
“who put us in mind of the admirable 
saying of the great Condé to Cardinal de 
Retz: ‘Ces coquins nous funt parler et 
agir comme ils auroient fait eux-mémes a 
notre place.’’’ This well-founded complaint 
would have little force if writers of histo 
came equipped to their work like the Duc de 
Broglie, whose well-known accomplishments 
as a scholar have been completed by a varied 
experience as politician, diplomatist, and 
Prime Minister of France, well calculated to 
qualify him as an exponent of the conduct 
and motives of statesmen, ambassadors, and 
kings. His present book may be less im- 
posing as a literary monument than his 
History of the age of Constantine. But it is 
an exhaustive, lucid, vivacious account of the 
origin of the rivalry of Frederick the Great 
and Maria Theresa, from which only the 
professional student of history will care to 
turn to the native authorities, most of whom 
are Dryasdusts of an appalling description— 
suitable to consult, but impossible to read. 
Some scribblers of the Berlin ‘‘ reptile-press ” 
have ventured to call it a mere lampoon 
on Prussia and Frederick, inspired by French 
spite, fatuity, and ignorance. The Duc de 
Broglie, as is natural, does not adopt the 
style of prostrate adulation appropriate for 
Hohenzollern hacks. But he has as thorough 
an appreciation of Frederick’s greatness as any 
Prussian need have, and his criticisms on ‘‘ the 
great King” are not more severe than those 
current in non-Prussian Germany, or than the 
judgments of Macaulay and Stanhope, or than 
those of the father of Prussian history—we 
mean Old Fritz himself. 

In his Preface the author observes that a 
portion of the interest of his narrative arises 
from the resemblance between 1740 and “the 
more tragic dramas of recent times,’’ meaning 
the campaigns of Sadowa and Sedan. In the 
case of readers with the true historic instinct, 
this portion will be infinitesimally small, or 
nil; history, like music and painting, is a 
separate kingdom of the mind, and its value 
is independent of its bearing on contemporary 
politics. The Duc de Broglie claims, and 
with justice, to have “successfully resisted 
the temptation to warp historic truth by 
seeking in the past misplaced allusions to the 

resent,” saying, that if, notwithstanding 

is care, 1740 looks like 1866 and 1870, the 





reason lies in the survival of certain traits of 
national character whereby his countrymen 
of the present day closely resemble their 
ancestors. According to the Duc de Broglie, 
the phrase with which all Europe got so 
nauseated under the Empire—the readiness 
of France to “‘ go to war for an idea ”’—was 
not mere newspaper or diplomatic nonsense, 
but was an accurate description of a per- 
manent attribute of the French, who, under 
Louis XV., as under Louis Napoleon, pre- 
ferred “an ideal aim whose generosity and 
grandeur appealed to their imagination, to 
practical and positive results.” Now, in the 
modern period named, the foreign policy of 
France contained some ideal elements; but 
then these were the fruits of the Emperor’s 
cosmopolitan mind, and were utterly hateful 
to his nation : witness the Italian war against 
Austria. Of the “generosity and grandeur” 
that inspired the cry “ 4 Berlin” thirteen years 
ago it is as superfluous to speak as of the “ideal 
aims” by which the French have been guided 
in Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonkin. But we 
will take a look, under the Duc de Broglie’s 
guidance, at the policy of 1740, when, as 
the Preface says, France espoused Marshal 


Ty | Belle-Isle’s “idea” of re-establishing the 


German “empire according to its primitive 
conception.” The question was whether, on 
Maria Theresa’s accession to the Austrian 
throne, France, faithful to her treaty engage- 
ments, should help the Empress-Queen against 
Prussia gratuitously, or should extort a terri- 
torial compensation for her services. The 
first course, says M. de Broglie in his narra- 
tive, would have been one of “almost ideal 
disinterestedness,” the second “sufficiently 
honourable.” France had also the option 
‘‘of breaking all her engagements without 
either provocation or excuse, and throwing her- 
self blindfold into the hazard of a Continental 
aggression... in concert with a faithless ally 
like the invader of Silesia. This line of action 
would strangely combine every kind of wrong 
with every sort of danger, and unite imprudence 
to perfidy. Nevertheless, the third course was, 
after due reflection, adopted by France.” 


Thus does our author in his narrative justly 
castigate the policy which, as we saw, he 
describes in his Preface as guided by an 
“ideal aim, whose generosity and grandeur 
appealed to their imagination !”’ 

Farther light is thrown on the author’s 
theory by his animated description of French 
society in 1740, which shows the character of 
those by whom the said policy of “ generosity 
and grandeur” was conceived and executed. 
The normal morals of the time were those of 
the Chateau of Cirey, whose mathematical 
mistress, Voltaire’s “learned and loving 
Emilie” (a respectable person as things went), 
solved her differential equations by help of a 
husband and two lovers. It excited no re- 
mark that Louis XV.’s inner seraglio included 
four sisters, three of them simultaneously 
present, of whom Mdme. de Mailly and the 
less beautiful but more attractive Mdme. de 
Vintimille were now in possession. This 
Paphian pair and the other affectionate 
Circes of the wil-de-beuf were in the hands of 
the petits-crévés, who, again, owing to the 
privileged position of the aristocracy at the 
King’s levers, couchers, hunts, Mass, parties, 
and picnics, had full command of the royal 





ear, Card. Fleury, the Minister, then nearly 
ninety, was sinking into decrepitude, and 
only wanted to be allowed to go on in im- 
becile inactivity. The petits-crévés, anxious 
to play at soldiers, and seeing Austria in 
trouble, supposed that it must be the right 
thing for France to seize the opportunity 
of hitting a final blow at her hereditary 
rival. A thoroughly stupid notion, says 
the Duc de Broglie, which showed their 
ignorance of the elementary fact that the 
rivalry of the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs 
had been definitely closed, after a hundred 
and fifty years of fighting, in favour of France, 
which now enjoyed perfect security under the 
balance of power fixed by the Treaties of 
Westphalia and Utrecht, and had no motive 
whatever for destroying Austria, and setting 
up the Elector of Bavaria as Kaiser in placa 
of the natural tenant of the throne, the 
husband of the Empress-Queen. 

The cries of the petits-crévés for war with 
Austria were re-echoed by the mistresses, who 
longed to ape the military progresses of Mdlle. 
de la Vallitre and Mdme. de Montespan in 
view of the battles and sieges of Flanders. 
Their clamours, which were backed by some 
of Fleury’s colleagues, prevailed ; the Cardinal 
was forced to go in for ‘generosity and 
grandeur,” and sent for the Count de Belle- 
Isle to crumple up Austria into several 
separate States, for which little operation he 
was designated by the public voice as the one 
adequate man, on the very slender grounds 
that he had in other days commanded a 
division under Berwick, and was said to 
have in petto a plan for the invasion of Ger- 
many. ‘Lhe Sun-god, as he is called by Carlyle 
with his usual felicity in nicknaming, is sur- 
rounded in history by a certain halo, through 
which we discern, as facts, that he had great 
talents, or luck, as a financial gambler; that 
he talked incessantly and persuasively, though 
not, it seems, eloquently; that he had all his 
grandfather Fouquet’s boundless capacity for 
flirtation, and a rare talent for courtly swagger 
and display. D’Argenson calls the Count 
“Gulliver in the Senate of Liliput,” and 
the Duc de Broglie speaks of him as the 
one Frenchman of the period with a real 
individuality ; but Voltaire, who must have 
known, does not write as if he thought much 
of him, and remarks that his reputation de- 
pended on his promises, not on his deeds. 
Nor does he seem to have particularly im- 
pressed Frederick, who wrote that, whereas 
in Germany the French were believed to be 
mostly fools, Marshal Belle-Isle and his suite 
were “ sensible persons.” The author’s view 
is a little fluctuating; he does not attach 
much weight to the opinions of the ail-de- 
bauf’; and, knowing his Parisians well, warns 
us that they were, and are always, ready “to 
mistake audacity and genius.” We must 
confess to entertaining a suspicion that the 
Sun-god was something of a solar myth, 
not, perhaps, so mere a “mud-dog” and 
utter sham as the rest of them, but still essen- 
tially a humbug. A man who is to go abroad 
as commander-in-chief and ambassador re- 
quires a body as well as a soul; and Belle-Isle 
was totally disqualified by sciatica and other 
ailments for generalship in the field, and his 
army of invasion went to total wreck. His 
diplomacy, in spite of his legion of cooks and 
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scullions, was not much more brilliant than 
his strategy, for he was gulled by Frederick, 
only succeeding with the episcopal electors, 
and with them merely by enormous bribing. 
Then his gallantry, of which the Duc de 
Broglie speaks with respect as a scientific 
factor in Belle-Isle’s political intrigues, is 
subject to considerable deductions. In that 
promiscuous age, in order to prevail with 
beauty, a lover did not need to possess great 
fascinations, or to be a supreme artist in the 
use of sentimental dynamite. Belle-Isle’s 
terms to the Circes of the wil-de-bauf, as 
to the bishops in Germany, were ready cash ; 
according to his friend President Henault, his 
summons to the King’s councils followed on 
a tip of 200,000 frs. given by him to his 
friend and protectress Mdme. de Vintimille— 
a story questioned by the Duc de Broglie on 
deductive, but inadequate, grounds. 

If we are to look in the past for allusions 
to the present, we shall find them in these 
proceedings in abundance, but not in the way 
indicated by our author. From 1740 to 
1870, and later, what M. Comte calls an 
“ordre invariable” of facts is constantly 
recurring in French history. We see a great 
nation gifted with high intelligence, but 
destitute of political instincts, being con- 
stantly carried away by gusts of ignorant 
passion, and surrendering its destinies to the 
hands of jobbers and quacks whose audacity 
it mistakes for genius. Mdme. de Mailly 
and her sisters are seen to be a permanent 
institution. If France is concerned with 
Croats or Kroumirs, the historian must never 
forget the rule, “ cherchez la femme,” 

G. SrracwEy, 








The Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth, Edited by William Knight. Vol. 
III. (Edinburgh: Paterson.) 


Tue poems of 1804 and 1805 are contained 
n this volume, Setting aside the Prelude, 
towards ascertaining the chronology of which 
Prof. Knight does good service, these were 
with Wordsworth comparatively unproduct- 
ive years. The poem “ To the Cuckoo,” 
**O blithe New-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice,”’ 
dated by its author in his elder years 1804, 
belongs almost certainly to the spring of 
1802. ‘‘A mild morning,” Miss Words- 
worth wrote in her diary, March 22, “ Wil- 
liam worked at the Cuckoo poem;” and on 
March 25: “A beautiful morning, William 
worked at the Cuckoo.” More than a mere 
date is involved in this correction. There is 
no poem of 1804 with which the * Cuckoo” 
links itself; but it falls precisely into its 
proper place if dated March 25, 1802. For 
what is the central point of personal senti- 
ment in “The Cuckoo”? The continuity of 
feeling in youth and manhood: this shout of 
the cuckoo can still (Wordsworth was thirty- 
two years old) recall the visionary glory of 
nature which may fade all too soon into the 
light of common day : 
** And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again.” 

This verse belongs, in all probability, to 
March 25, 1802; and on March 26 Dorothy 





Wordsworth enters in her journal, “ W. 
wrote the ‘ Rainbow’”’: 
‘* My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man.” 
It is the feeling of **The Cuckoo” re- 
embodied in song. The visionary sound, the 
visionary sight, alike prove to Wordsworth 
that his former self, to whom the world 
appeared “apparelled in celestial light,” is 
not extinct. Let the “Cuckoo” and the 
“ Rainbow,” therefore, live together hence- 
forth in our memories, and let the two poems 
appear side by side in future anthologies. 
The ‘* Ode on Intimations of Immortality ”— 
which acknowledges the fading of this super- 
natural light of imagination, and asserts that 
this may, without breach of moral continuity, 
transform itself into a sober, but tenderer, 
colouring of humanised passion—belongs to 
1803-6. In the interval the heroic death of 
Wordsworth’s brother had occurred :— 

** A deep distress hath humanised my Soul.”’ 


Therefore, though nothing can bring back the 
hour 


‘* Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower,”’ 


Wordsworth will not grieve, but find strength 
in what remains; and every sunset will 
remind him, who has seen the sunset of a 
heroic life, that 

‘** Another race hath been, and other palms are 

won.”’ 
The beautiful verses beginning 
‘* She was a Phantom of delight ’’ 


belong to 1803-4. As Wordsworth with 
characteristic honesty stated, they were not 
originally inspired by his wife’s presence. A 
seed of song blown from the poem ‘To a 
Highland Girl (at Inversneyde)” was fer- 
tilised in feelings that had gathered about 
Mary Wordsworth. It is classed as a poem 
of the Imagination, not of the Affections. 
And it is worth observing that the motive of 
the poem has much in common with the train 
of thought which forms the ‘* Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality.’”” The glory of nature 
passes away, and a sober colouring takes its 
place, yet the fountains and the groves are 
none the less beloved. So this Phantom of 
delight, this lovely Apparition, transforms 
herself into a being wholly human, yet dearer 
and of more worth because “a traveller 
between life and death.” 

Many readers of these exquisite verses have 
stumbled, or have been obliged to pull up, at 
the lines— 


** And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine.”’ 


Machine! Was Mrs. Wordsworth a spinning- 
jenny or ahand-loom? Prof. Knight writes : 


‘*The use of the word machine .. . has been 
much criticised. For a similar use of the term 
see the sequel to The Waggoner— 
‘ Forgive me then ; for I had been 
On friendly terms with this Machine.’ 

The progress of mechanical industry in Britain 
since the beginning of the present century has 
given a more limited, and purely technical mean- 
ing to the word, than it bore when Wordsworth 
used it in these two instances,” 


Being part of the regularly moving apparatus 
of carriage, Benjamin might, perhaps, be 
viewed as a kind of human clock, marking 





day as well as hour, ‘‘a living almanack.” 
And yet I am loath to name that “frail child 
of human clay ” a machine ; and, on the whole, 
I prefer to live on wedded to my error of 
supposing that the Waggon and not the 
Waggoner was the machine. But how about 
the domestic machine, Mary Wordsworth? 
I do not know whether the suggestion has 
been thrown out (which I throw out very 
timidly) that Wordsworth may have used the 
word here in the sense defined by Johnson— 
“* Machine, supernatural agency in poetry.” 
Bossu gives us a chapter in his treatise on 
epic poetry, ‘* Quand il faut user de machines.” 
‘* Aeneas,” says Dryden, “knew nothing of 
the machine of Somnus.” Can it be that 
Wordsworth chooses the word under the 
influence of its associations with the super- 
natural? In stanza 1 the Phantom, the 
lovely Apparition, is sent, as if from some 
superhuman power, 
** To haunt, to startle, and waylay.”’ 


In stanza 2 the Spirit is found to be a woman 
by all the sweet visible tokens of womanhood ; 
but the secret of her being is not yet touched. 
In the third stanza the identification of spirit 
and woman is completed, and the inner law 
of her being is discovered. The machine has 
a pulse, the supernatural agent has a human 
heart and conscience! I disbelieve in far- 
fetched interpretations of poetry ; and if this 
be far-fetched, let it be dismissed. 

In a former article, while commending the 
plan, and in part the execution, of Prof. 
Knight’s edition of Wordsworth, I noticed 
his inaccuracy in the work of collation. Of 
the present volume only a hundred pages 
admit of collation, the remainder of the 
volume being occupied with “The Prelude,” 
for which only a single text exists. I have 
not fully tested the collation of the shorter 
poems of 1804-5; but, so far as I have ex- 
amined Prof. Knight’s work in this volume, 
it is good, though not faultless. The most 
serious slip I have found is the omission of 
a stanza of the “ Ode to Duty ” in its earliest 
form (1807)—a stanza which appears between 
“Through no Disturbance” and “ Stern Law- 
giver”: 

‘* Yet not the less would I throughout 

Still act according to the voice 

Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 

That my submissiveness was choice : 

Not seeking in the school of pride 

For ‘ precepts over dignified, 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No farther than they breed a second Will more 

wise.”’ 
It is also worth setting right the record of 
the interesting series of changes in the second 
stanza of “ The Cuckoo” by altering the last 
line of the 1827 version as given by Prof. 
Knight to 

‘* As loud far off as near.” 

An affecting alteration in “The Kitten and 
the Falling Leaves’’ is noted by the editor. 
In the text of 1849, “Laura” is changed to 
“Dora.’’ Wordsworth’s daughter, Dora, died 
in July 1847; the sorrowing old man now 
expressly connects this poem of animal frolic 
and infant glee with his dead child, whose 
laughing babyhood it pictures. 

This volume, like its predecessors, contains 
mary excellent notes on the topography of 
Wordsworth’s poems. 

EpwarD DowDeEn. 
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Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator 
of the Bible. By P. W. Clayden. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tus handy and well-printed volume treats 
of a character fast becoming scarce among us 
—the man who, through quiet habits and 
early hours, contrives to combine shrewdness 
and care in business matters with accurate 
investigation of obscure literary problems. 

The family history contained in the opening 
pages, though not so bewildering as that of 
the Caesars, would be more easy to grasp if 
illustrated by a genealogical table alter a 
fashion commended by Mr. Sharpe himself. 
It is, however, set forth with great care; and 
for most purposes it will be sufficient to note 
that Samuel Sharpe was descended on the 
mother’s side from Philip Henry, the ejected 
clergyman, and was a nephew of the poet 
Rogers. He was born in 1799. At the age 
of seven he was left, by the death of his 
parents, to the care of his half-sister, Catharine, 
who devoted the best of her life to bringing 
up the orphan family. From 1807 to the 
end of 1814 he was at the school of Mr. 
Cogan, of Walthamstow. Mr. Cogan could 
reckon Lord Beaconsfield among the many 
distinguished men who were once his pupils. 
Of the future statesman the schoolmaster’s 
judgment is thus recorded:—“I don’t like 
him. I never could get him to understand 
the subjunctive.’”’ Samuel Sharpe’s studious 
habits began early. Those acquainted with the 
ordinary English school-boy will be somewhat 
astonished to hear that during play hours he 
“read many of the best English histories and 
other standard works.” On leaving school 
he entered the banking-house of his uncles, 
Samuel and Henry Rogers, and soon gained a 
reputation for carefulness and punctuality. 
We are told “ that the keeper of the turnpike- 
gate at the end of Paradise Row set his clock 
for several years by the young clerk as he 
passed through the gate on his way to the 
City.” During his clerkship he continued his 
school studies before breakfast and in the 
evening. He says of himself :— 

“My reading at this time was as much the 
effect of quiet habits as from a love of know- 
ledge. I enjoyed the pleasure of feeling my 
progress, but I sat at my books because I had 
neither pocket-money nor high spirits to lead 
me into more foolish amusements.” 

In fact, as his biographer remarks, he despised 
society too much. 

This withdrawal from the world enabled 
him to carry out two laborious undertakings 
—the investigation of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
and the translation of the Bible. The value 
of his contributions to the former must be 
decided by the few who are competent to 
speak with authority. All, however, should 
respect the untiring zeal which gave to those 
who could profit by them most important 
materials for the study of hieroglyphs. He 
says of his Egyptian Inscriptions :—“ My 
publications are wholly an expense. But I 
have my satisfaction init. It is not more 
expensive than keeping a saddle-horse.” As 
a translator of the Bible and a commentator 
he was indefatigable. His New Testament, 
translated from Griesbach’s Text, reached 
before his death its thirteenth thousand. 
This large issue was of course due to his 
habit of giving it away freely—in fact, sow- 
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ing it broadcast wherever there was a chance 
of its bearing fruit. There can, however, be 
little doubt that his efforts greatly stimulated 
the demand for that revision of the Authorised 
Version which was undertaken in 1870. 

But many of the readers of Mr. Clayden’s 
book will be more interested in the glimpses 
it affords of Mr. Sharpe’s work in connexion 
with ordinary education. Whether himself 
teaching poor children in Harp Alley School, 
or contributing thousands of pounds for the 
support and development of more ambitious 
institutions, he showed throughout his life 
the warmest interest in all that tended to 
the spread of sound and enlightened views as 
to the training of the young. In this, per- 
haps, his special characteristic lay. Other 
men have turned from the counting-house to 
study and to illustrate the most important 
branches of literature and science, but few 
have combined with this so much successful 
effort to raise their less fortunate brethren on 
the ladder of learning. One of Samuel 
Sharpe’s most practical forms of benevolence 
was to provide for the education of promising 
children who, without his aid, would have 
been left untaught. That he paid the fees 
for many boys at University College School 
is well known, and it may be surmised that 
similar benefits were conferred elsewhere, 
His liberal hand was guided by strong common- 
sense. He might have founded a scholarship, 
or endowed a chair for some out-of-the-way 
branch of study representing a special hobby 
of his own; but he was far too practically 
benevolent. Where real need was shown he 
was ever ready to open his purse. The 
cloister of University College let in the east 
wind and the snow on young people too 
heedless to guard against such dangers. 
Mr. Sharpe, being taken to the spot when 
a keen March wind was driving in showers of 
sleet, simply asked the cost of glazing the 
open arches, and forthwith sent a cheque for 
the amount. This was, however, but a small 
part of his munificence to University College. 
How he dealt with his income is thus shown 
in his own words :— 


‘*T saw the folly and even the wickedness of 
accumulating without a rational motive, and I 
seriously turned over in my mind how to spend 
money usefully. Besides ordinary charities, 
the three lines then open to me were—to print 
and give away my books, which were of a class 
very little saleable ; to help University College, 
which I saw was moving the education of the 
nation; and, thirdly, to help the unpopular 
cause of Unitarianism. .. . In thus giving away 
money, my daughters nobly encouraged me, 
and were quite content with our quiet, inex- 
pensive way of living.” 

Mr. Clayden gives interesting sketches of 
the political and theological movements of 
the time, in all of which Mr. Sharpe took 
a warm interest, and also extracts from his 
diary, which (among more serious matter) 
contains anecdotes often gathered at the table 
of his poet-uncle. Among names thus intro- 
duced are those of Lucy Aikin, Bonomi, Dyce, 
Horne Tooke, and Crabb Robinson. The 
volume also contains a graphic account of his 
four brothers, Sutton, William, Henry, and 
Daniel; but the interest naturally centres 
round Samuel Sharpe himself. His character 
is indeed drawn with a friendly hand; but 
those who had the good fortune to know him 





will admit its substantial accuracy. Shrewd, 
patient, genial, generous, so strict a follower 
of conscience that he eventually differed from 
almost every man and every body of men 
with whom he came in contact, Samuel 
Sharpe was so good, so earnest, so frank, and 
withal so kindly an opponent that to differ 
from him was only less pleasant than to agree. 
Tatrourp Ety. 








Worcester. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith 
and the Rev. Phipps Onslow. ‘ Diocesan 
Histories.” (8S. P, CO. K.) 


THE editors of this volume—who have done 
their work with the conscientious care and 
literary skill which might have been expected 
of them—claim for the see of Worcester 
special importance as being a border-see ; 
but, as a matter of fact, a very few pages 
suffice to chronicle the events which its 
frontier position either caused or influenced. 
In truth, Diocesan Histories, like County 
Handbooks, must vary in interest with their 
subject-matter; and as Worcestershire does 
not rise above the high average of the Western 
counties in the wealth of its historic associa- 
tions or in the beauty of its scenery, so, also, 
its diocesan annals are undistinguished, though 
far from being uninteresting. 

The antiquity of the see is no matter of 
dispute or doubt. The territory of the 
Hwiccas (or Wiccii), which embraced the 
whole of modern Worcestershire, was an im- 
portant province of the kingdom of Mercia ; 
and, through the instrumentality of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, the wish of its prince for 
episcopal government was conceded as early 
as the seventh century. The Bishop of Lich- 
field, who had hitherto exercised jurisdiction 
over all Mercia, opposed the measure, but in 
those simpler times obstruction was readily 
met by forcible remedies. Winfrid, there- 
fore, was deposed, and in 680 a partition was 
effected, and Worcester at once erected into a 
separate see. The limits of the diocese fol- 
lowed—as was then the rule—the tribal 
boundaries. In them were included Glouces- 
tershire east of the Severn; the southern 
part of Warwickshire called “the Feldon;” 
and the county of Worcester, except the 
deanery of Burford, which belonged, and still 
belongs, to Hereford. In thus describing the 
see we have necessarily made use of modern 
terms, but it must not be forgotten that 
dioceses existed before counties, and that, in 
point of antiquity, parishes take precedence of 
manors. At the Reformation the diocese of 
Worcester was reduced in size with a view to 
the formation of the new diocese of Gloucester ; 
aud, although in the reign of Edward VI. 
the two sees were temporarily united, and 
Bishop Hooper for a few months held both 
of them together, a final severance was effected 
by Queen Mary. ‘The only change since 
made has been the addition of North War- 
wickshire, in which, however, is included the 
important town of Birmingham. 

Among the bishops of Worcester will be 
found not a few names of note. Wulfstan, 
who was canonised in 1218, left his mark 
upon the diocese, which he administered for 
two-and-thirty years. To him it owed not 
merely the commencement of the cathedral, but 
also the conception of Great Malvera Priory. 
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*<Tt was at his bidding, also, that Heming, 
the monk of Worcester, carefully and labori- 
Ously compiled the valuable collection of 
charters and other historical documents which 
bears the name of Hemingi Cartularium.” 
Walter de Cantilupe (1237-66) was a fine 
specimen of the “ baronial bishop ”—a prelate 
of noble origin, large ideas, and lordly will, 
who took a genuine interest in the welfare of 
his diocese, as a baron would take in his barony. 
In contrast with him we have, in the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation, a 
succession of subtle, self-seeking Italians, in- 
cluding Julian de Medici (afterwards Clement 
VII.), who enjoyed the revenues of the see 
for a year, and seems never to have visited it. 
But the most conspicuous name in the list is, 
of course, Hugh Latimer, an Englishman of 
Englishmen, whose vigorous powers of mind 
and speech must have recalled to the 
memories of some in his diocese the plain- 
speaking of John Langland, the Malvern 
Suk who denounced in scathing language 
the corruptions of the Court and Church. 
Among Latimer’s successors, the most emi- 
nent were Hooper, burnt at the stake in 1555; 
Sandys, who, in another sense than that 
meant by the editors, was “a man of metal,” 
as his will testifies; Thornborough, from 
whom Richard Baxter received ordination, 
and Morley, who failed to keep Baxter in the 
Church ; Gauden, the reputed author of the 
Kikon Basiliké ; Skinner, whom the editors 
dismiss in far too summary a fashion; Hough, 
whose resistance to James IJ. at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, is a matter of history; and 
Hurd, * the amiable, learned, and ingenious” 
biographer of Warburton, and an admirable 
specimen of the “ Greek-play” bishop whom 
it is the fashion now to disparage. 

In any account of the religious condition of 
Worcestershire in the seventeenth century we 
should expect to find reference made to the 
authorship of Zhe Whole Duty of Man. It 
has generally been ascribed to Dorothy Lady 
Pakington, who seems to have been assisted 
in its composition by Dr. Fell, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive; and the editors are 
judicious in declining to give a verdict. They 
are cautious, also, in their expression of opinion 
upon the celebrated ‘‘ Worcestershire agree- 
ment.’ But the efforts which are now being 
made to effect what is called “ Home Re- 
union” point towards some of the same 
objects which Baxter’s scheme had in view; 
and it is impossible te doubt that in the 
Church of the future “ the right of the people 
to ‘try and discern’ the proceedings of the 
ministers” will meet with far greater ac- 
knowledgment than has hitherto been the 
case, 

The editors have been able to bring together 
a great deal of valuable information about the 
condition of the clergy and the state of the 
churches at various periods from the MSS. 
collected by Dr. Prattenton, and now de- 
posited in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The Diary of Mistress Joyce Jef- 
feries is well known to every student of Here- 
fordshire and Worcestershire ; and the Diary 
of Mr. Townshend, of Elmley Lovett, is evi- 
dently of even greater value, and well worthy 
of publication. By means of such materials 
as these the editors have been able to give 
freshness and vitality to their pictures of the 





past, and, we hope, to secure for their useful 
work acceptance outside the diocese to which 
it especially relates. 

Cartes J. RoBrinson. 








First Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution, 1879-80. 
By J. W. Powell. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) 


Tue first impression produced by a volume of 
this sort is almost one of envy at the happy 
position of a country which, not requiring to 
maintain large armaments in time of peace, 
is enabled to apply considerable sums to the 
support and encouragement of science. From 
the Director’s prefatory remarks we learn 
that the Bureau of Ethnology was founded 
by the liberality of Congress, in 1879, for 
the purpose of continuing the anthropological 
work hitherto carried on by the various geo- 
logical and geographical Surveys, which were 
in that year replaced by the general United 
States Survey. The new department was 
wisely attached to the venerable Smithsonian 
Institution, and placed under the manage- 
ment of Major Powell, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself by much useful ethno- 
logical work, especially in connexion with the 
former Geological Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain region. The rapid progress 
already made by the Bureau in organising an- 
thropological research throughout the North- 
American continent is sufficiently attested by 
the varied contents of this first volume of its 
transactions, which, besides the official Report 
and several ethnological and philological 
papers by the Director, contains valuable and 
often profusely illustrated contributions by 
H. C. Yarrow on the Mortuary Customs of 
the North-American Indians; by E. -S. 
Holden on the Picture-writing of Central 
America; by C. C. Royce on Cessions of 
Land by Indian Tribes to the United States ; 
by Col. Garrick Mallery on Sign Language 
among North-American Indians. The volume, 
which consists altogether of 640 quarto pages, 
concludes with a useful catalogue of linguistic 
MSS. in the library of the Bureau, and a few 
illustrations of the method of recording 
Indian languages from the MS. papers of 
J. O. Dorsey, A. S. Gatschet, and S. R. Riggs. 
There is also an Index, which, though not 
very copious, has evidently been prepared 
with much care. 

The Director’s contributions deal mainly 
with such general questions as the evolution 
of speech, of primitive mythologies, religious 
and social institutions, and other subjects 
of a more or less speculative character. 
Although often treading on dangerous ground, 
his views are, on the whole, sound, moderate, 
and always well expressed. Exception may 
perhaps be taken to the theory that languages 
have been evolved in numerous independent 
centres after the spread of mankind over the 
face of the earth. But even here Major Powell 
has at Jeast the authority of one or two dis- 
tinguished names on his side, although the 
theory itself must on many grounds be unhesi- 
tatingly rejected. 

Mr. Yarrow’s elaborate paper on Mortuary 
Customs, which is illustrated with a large 
number of coloured and plain lithographic 
plates and cuts, will be read with much 





interest. It forms a continuation of a pre- 
liminary treatise already issued ; and, when all 
the materials have been collected, it is in- 
tended eventually to embody the whole in a 
final quarto volume, forming one of the series 
of * Contributions to North-American Eth- 
nology ’’ prepared under the direction of Major 
Powell. Meantime, the present instalment 
constitutes by itself a valuable contribution 
to the subject, which is treated under the 
several sections of burial by inhumation, em- 
balmment, deposition in urns, surface burial, 
cremation, aérial and aquatic sepulture. It 
should be stated that materials from all 
quarters “will be most gratefully received 
and acknowledged in the final volume,” and 
that “ criticism and comments are earnestly 
invited from all those interested in the 
subject’ (p. 203). 

In his attempt to decipher the Palenque, 
Copan, and other Central-American writings, 
Mr. Holden has at least arrived at the 
negative conclusion that these inscriptions are 
not phonetic, but true pictographs, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say ideographs. 
This point he seems to have fairly established 
by an ingenious process of induction, and he 
concludes “that we may safely say that in 
proper names at least a kind of picture- 
writing was used which was ot phonetic” 
(p. 236). Of such names he claims to have 
deciphered three, all “pure picture-writing 
except in so far as their rebus character may 
make them in a sense phonetic” (p. 243). 
Thus is got rid of the “ misleading and un- 
lucky alphabet handed down by Landa,” 
which he agrees with Dr. Valentini in re- 
garding as “a Spanish fabrication.’ The 
proper names now known, concludes Mr. 
Holden, 

‘* will serve as points of departure, and it is 
probable that some research will give us the 
signs for verbs or adjectives connected with 
them. It is an immense step to have rid our- 
selves of the phonetic or alphabetic idea, and to 
have found the manner in which the Maya 
mind represented attributes and ideas ” (p. 245). 

Unfortunately, to all this it must still be 
replied that adhue sub judice lis est. M. H. 
de Charencey, who has also been recently 
at work on the Yucatec, or “ calculiform 
writings,” as he calls them, and who has the 
advantage of some knowledge of the Maya 
language, still adheres to the Landa alpha- 
bet, and considers that, like the Egyptian, 
the Maya graphic system ‘‘admettait la co- 
existence d’éléments idéographiques, sylla- 
biques et alphabétiques, et souvent, suivant 
l’occurrence, le méme caractére pouvait y 
jouer successivement le rdle de syllabe ou de 
simple consonne.”* The results obtained by 
these two palaeographists are often as con- 
flicting as are their respective methods. Thus 
the open hand forming part of the sign for 
the god Cukulcan (the Aztec Quetzalcoatl) 
is taken by Holden to represent the “ Strong 
Hand,” one of this god’s titles. But de 
Charencey treats it as purely phonetic, some- 
times representing the syllable ab, because 
nab = hand in Maya, sometimes representing 
the letter 2 only—that is, the initial of 
that word, as in the Egyptian system. 
Hence, also, Holden takes the whole sign for 





* Mélanges de Philologie et de Paléographie améri- 
caines (Paris, 1883), p. 181. 
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Cukulean as the rebus of his name, “ Snake- 
plumage,” whereas de Charencey reads it off 
phonetically, COu-kul-can. But while the 
balance of probability appears to lie with 
Holden, both essays display much ingenuity, 
and will repay perusal. 

Of Col. Mallery’s treatise, which has 
already been issued in a separate form, it is 
not too much to say that it creates the 
science of inarticulate speech in the same 
sense that the writings of Sir W. Jones, 
W. von Humboldt, and Bopp may be said to 
have created the science of articulate speech. 
This new science, which must henceforth be 
studied, not as the rival, but as the comple- 
ment, of comparative philology, finds its 
justification in a remark of wise old Dalgarno, 
who well observes that “‘ zon minus naturale 
Jit homini communicare in figuris quam 
sonis.” And, before Dalgarno, Quintilian 
had already said that “manus non modo 
loquentem adjuvant, sed ipsae pene logqui 
videntur.’ Col. Mallery, who supports him- 
self with these authorities, fairly argues that 
voice and gesture were both originally in- 
stinctive, as they still are ; consequently, that 
neither has ever entirely usurped the functions 
of the other. 


“With the voice man at first imitated the few 
sounds of nature, while with gesture he ex- 
hibited actions, motions, positions, forms, 
dimensions, directions, and distances, and their 
derivatives. It would appear from this unequal 
division of capacity that oral speech remained 
rudimentary long after gesture had become an 
art” (p. 284). 

But, according as articulate speech grew in 
perfection, the cruder method naturally fell 
more and more into abeyance. And thus it 
happened that among the most cultured 
peoples the very principles of the process 
became gradually neglected and ultimately 
forgotten. But they still survive among 
many savage races, and for obvious reasons 
more vigorously among the prairie Indians 
than elsewhere. Hence North America cer- 
tainly affords the very best field for the study 
of gesture speech, and there would accord- 
ingly appear to be a certain fitness in the 
coincidence that here the science has been 
developed and established on a solid founda- 
tion. 

What is true of sign language is largely 
true of anthropological research generally ; 
and the manifold contents of this first 
** Annual Report” give warranty that its mag- 
nificent opportunities will not be neglected by 
the new Bureau of Ethnology founded by the 
munificence of the United States Government 
in the federal capital. A. H. Keane. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Farmer John. By George Holmes. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Modern Lover. By George Moore. In 3 
.vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Héléne. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Poppy. By Mrs. Beresford. In 3 vols. 
( White.) 

The Wild Birds of Killeevy. By Rosa 


Mulholland. (Burns & Oates.) 
Farmer John is a story, or rather a sketch, of 





rural life belonging to the school of compo- 
sition whose most accredited exponent is Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. It is as definitely modelled 
on his lines as the stories in Household 
Words used to be on those of Dickens, but 
the pattern has not yet become trite, so that 
no harm is done by the resemblance. The 
scene is laid in the West country (North 
Somerset, it would appear, just where it 
borders on Devon), and a great deal of it— 
more than a riper judgment would approve— 
has been written in dialect. Mr. Holmes 
knows his locality well, and makes no mistakes 
that we have noticed in the vocables of his 
characters ; but, as he depicts the exceptionally 
clever and educated parson of the story as 
hopelessly unable to guess the meaning of 
his parishioners when speaking in their 
vernacular, it might have occurred to him 
that the average reader may be in the same 
plight. Mr. George MacDonald has fallen 
into the same error in more than one of his 
novels; yet he is entitled to plead that North 
British is no mere uneducated provincialism, 
but a tongue with a copious literature, illus- 
trated by such names as Burns and Scott, to 
go no farther back. The wiser plan in other 
cases is that of George Eliot, who accentuates 
a few pronunciations and idioms, writing 
the bulk of the dialogue in ordinary English, 
and not performing such works of supereroga- 
tion as spelling “ Hawker” as “ Ah’ker” 
every time it is uttered by a yokel. There is 
almost no plot in the tale before us, whose 
interest depends wholly on the force with 
which two or three characters and situations 
are drawn, exhibiting strength and promise, 
but showing a little crudity and inexperience. 
John Hawker, the hero of the story, is 
described as a man of unusual capacity, of 
rugged and unsocial disposition, and as having 
a strain of insanity in his blood, and a past 
of which all that we learn is that he emerged 
from it with a triple vow against drink, 
shaving, and marriage. He is chosen by the 
new vicar as parish churchwarden, thereby 
ousting a former holder of the office, who is 
thus made an enemy to both of them. The 
parish is in a very low moral and religious 
condition ; and the vicar, finding himself quite 
unable to get touch of the people, welcomes a 
mission of the Salvation Army, here described 
as the “ Heavenly Railway,” and asks Farmer 
John to attend the first service and to report 
upon it, that it may be decided how far it 
deserves encouragement. The scene is boldly 
sketched. Farmer John is himself affected 
by the contagion of theopathic hysteria, and, 
besides, falls irrevocably in love with a girl he 
sees there; and the remainder of the book is 
mainly taken up with the progress of his 
wooing, which is soon discovered by his sister 
and others of the villagers, exposing him 
and the girl to serious misrepresentation. 
Besides these troubles, he is torn by scruples 
arising out of his vow, and nearly dies 
of an illness brought on by his hesitation 
between the two. At last he determines to 
marry and emigrate, when, on the eve of his 
wedding, he is fatally injured by a blow of a 
stone during a riot directed against the 
revivalists with whom he has identified him- 
self. That is the whole of the mere plot; 
but there is much more in the story itself 
than so meagre an outline suggests, so that, 





in despite of many faults (such as no reason 
being given for his vow, nor any adequate 
explanation of his strange illness), the book 
deserves to be read, and may be viewed as 
the —— of a more artistic and finished 
work. 


No sharper contrast could be found than 
between the rough Puritan farmer and the 
sensuous, effeminate, and wholly immoral 
hero of 4 Modern Lover. Lewis Seymour is 
a young artist of merely third-rate capacity ; 
receptive but not creative, idle, self-indulgent, 
cowardly, and lying. He is an effeminised 
Tom Jones, and with a Lady Bellaston too, 
though matters do not go quite so far, owing 
rather to chance than to restraint on either 
side. He is handsome in person and caressing 
in manner, being one of those people who are 
not only petted by women, but even win on 
such men as have no special reason for dislike. 
He gets his first real chance in art from the 
devotion of a poor work-girl who lodges in 
the same house, but who wisely flees after she 
has risked her self-respect for his salvation 
from famine. He is taken up by a lady much 
older than himself, separated from her hus- 
band, whom he all but seduces, and on whom 
he sponges to the last; he deserts her for a 
beautiful girl of high rank, who is madly in 
love with him, and whom he marries, mainly 
by the elder woman’s help; he loses her 
affection by his shameless infidelities, and is 
left at the end of the book a thriving, fashion- 
able portrait-painter and A.R.A.—a rank he 
has achieved not by merit, for he is described 
throughout as merely a facile and superficial 
duffer, but by a social intrigue managed by 
his wife before she finds him out. There is a 
great deal that is very clever in the story, 
and the art-talk is specially well done; but 
the atmosphere is unwholesome, and the 
book does not leave a pleasant taste on the 
palate. It is Zola in evening dress and with 
a clean face, but Zola all the same. 


Héléne isa society novel, not badly planned, 
and with three or four characters fairly well 
drawn, but written in a slipshod style, some- 
times actually ungrammatical, and with the 
pestilent solecism “ different to” showing its 
ugly face every now and then. The heroine 
is the child of a young French noble and his 
mother’s English companion, whom he has 
persuaded into a marriage unrecognised by the 
Civil Code, though ecclesiastically valid. He 
is drowned before he can repair his false step 
by a regular marriage; but one of his rela- 
tions provides a small annuity for the widow, 
and obtains the family’s sanction for her to 
bear his name. She marries Héléne, while 
still a mere child, to the Count de Ferrin, an 
elderly gentleman, from whom she conceals the 
truth about the girl’s birth. He dies not long 
after,and the mother and daughter come over 
to London, where they live with her brother, an 
ex-Roman Catholic priest and present revolu- 
tionary writer ; and Héléne supports her mother 
by paioting fans and such-like work. She is 
presented to the reader at the beginning of 
the story as staying in the country with some 
friends she had made in Paris; and while 
there she meets with a young guardsman, Sir 
Maurice Perceval, heir of an old, but im- 
poverished, family. They fall in love, and 
she rejects him, on grounds which she does 
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not assign—his poverty, which makes a 
wealthy marriage expedient for him, their 
differing creeds, and, above all, her own 
illegitimacy. In pique he makes a rich 
marriage ; and the latter part of the book is 
taken up with his attempts to have his cake 
as well as eat it—to persuade Héléne to yield 
to his passion on strictly Platonic grounds. 
She has taken up dramatic recitation as a 
profession, and has become the fashion, so that 
they often meet in society ; and the malice of 
a cousin of Perceval’s, with whom he had 
more than flirted in the past, contrives to 
spread a good deal more than the truth about 
the pair, and to make general mischief. In 
the end, Hélane sees no solution of the 
entanglement except to enter a convent, and 
the last page depicts her as bidding farewell 
to Perceval and his wife the day before she 
takes the final vows. Both she and Perceval 
are sketched with some vigour and in- 
dividuality ; and, in particular, his hereditary 
and conventional polish is shown to overlie a 
cosrse and selfish nature, with little of true 
uobility in it. The writer makes a good 
many minor slips in touching subjects with 
which she is not familiar, and even comes to 
grief over the English system of titles, 
describing a Miss Purvis, after marriage to 
Lord Hopkins (!), the eldest son of an earl, 
sometimes as Lady Hopkins, but more often 
as Lady Maud Hopkins. 


Poppy is a book which justifies its title by 
its soporific quality. Though sensational, it 
is deadly dull; though crowded with long 
pa:sages of very fine writing, it is in par- 
ticularly slovenly English ; though profess- 
ing great knowledge of the world, it is full 
of clumsy mistakes, such as representing a 
man of position preparing to commit a 
public bigamy, though he is closely watched 
by his clever and uascrupulous wife, and his 
marriage is known tv at least one friend of 
higher social standing than his own; making 
a shrewd banker execute a new will, with only 
one witness, to whom a legacy of several 
thousands is Jeft; and causing an American 
citizen to stand for an English constituency. 
Every character of importance in the book 
acts as a lunatic or a fool, and never con- 
trives to interest or amuse under either 
condition; and, whereas much might be 
pardoned were this a first effort, as its 
crudeness would lead a reader to suppose, 
the writer claims the authorship of at least 
one previous story, and presumably more, 
so that she has no excuse for thrusting such 
*‘skimble-skamble stuff’? upon a much- 
suffering public. 


Miss Mulholland’s graceful idy] is intended, 
she tells us in her brief Preface, to show 
English readers a more favourable side of the 
Irish peasant character than that with which 

olitical troubles have lately made them 
amiliar. She has borrowed from the late 
Prof. O’Curry the picture of the pride and 
pleasure taken by some of the peasants in the 
legendary lore of Celtic times; and she has 
idealised two figures—a young lad and a 
girl-child, 10 whom he acts as guardian and 
playmate. The girl, Fanchea (Kainche), has 
a wonderful gift of musical song ; and Kevin, 
the boy, has a faculty for seeing poetic visions 
which her songs call up, though he is slow 





at books, and accounted dull by his kindred 
and neighbours. The girl is stolen by gipsies 
because of her voice, and the lad quits home 
to seek her. After many adventures, they 
meet again as man and woman, to marry and 
be happy, he being a poet of mark, and she 
a successful prima donna who has abandoned 
the stage after one entire triumph in her 
début at Milan. But none of the preparation 
for this future takes place in Ireland. It is 
in England that both find the friends and 
the culture which lead them to distinction 
and happiness; and, accordingly, the story 
does not fulfil the author’s intention, for 
even the Irish home to which they return at 
the end of the story is the gift of an English- 
man’s bounty, and ranks them with the !and- 
lord class. The book has many merits, and 
some vivid bits of description—notably an 
appreciative sketch of Verona. But only the 
mere beginning of the story is concerned with 
Irish peasants and their ways ; and the English 
reader will hardly learn the lesson it is in- 
tended to teach him, but will more probably 
be inclined to say that if Kevin had remained 
at home, instead of getting to London, he 
would either have never bloomed into a poet 
at all, or would have devoted his powers to 
writing Jampoons and denouncing “Jand- 
grabbers.” 


Ricwarp F. LitrLepatez. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Chronological Chart, Synchronistically and Eth- 
nographically Arranged. By E. J. Ensor. 
(Stanford.) The plan of this chart is good. 
There are perpendicular lines for every ten 
years in a century, and horizontal lines to 
carry on the history consecutively. Periods 
and, from the Christian era, centuries are 
coloured according to a plan, so as further to 
assist the memory. The horizontal central 
division is devoted to literature. Only the 
leading events—the landmarks of history— 
have been given, that the general impression 
may not become confused. Thus, to take an 
instance. Elizabeth succeeded to the throne in 
1558. On looking down the line we see all that 
was happening in those ten years between 1550 
and 1560—the exact state of things that Eliza- 
beth had to consider. Charles V. was just dead, 
having abdicated two years before in favour of 
Philip IL., while his brother Ferdinand had 
been elected Emperor in his place, and was 
struggling hard for Hungary with the great 
Sultan Soliman the Magnificent. Philip was 
on the point of forcing Henri II. of France to 
make the disadvantageous Peace of Oateau 
Cambresis, which restored Savoy to Philip’s 
general, Emanuel Philibert. Mary Queen of 
Scots married the Dauphin Francis, and 
assumed the title of Queen of England as 
against Elizabeth. Paul IV.,a bitter enemy of 
Spain, had been compelled by Alva to make 
peace, and so Italy ceased to be the battle-field 
of Europe. Tasso was just coming forward into 
life. In Portugal, Sebastian was beginning his 
ill-fated reign. The Northern princes who had 
established the Reformation were still reigning— 
Christian III. in Denmark, Gustavus Vasa in 
Sweden, Joachim II. in Brandenburg, Albert 
the Grandmaster of the Teutonic Order, who 
had secularised Prussia; and the Dhtet of 
Augsburg had, in 1455, confirmed the Religious 
Peace of Passau. While the old Polish line 
was passing away with Sigismund Augustus, 
Ivan the Terrible was consolidating the power 
of Russia, and the English had opened up a 
trade with Archangel in 1553. ,We miss the 


Indian events. The great Sultan Akbar reigned 
almost contemporaneously with Elizabeth. At 
the same time, Persia was rising in power 
under the Sophis. But the author expressly 
excludes China and India, and only a few later 
Indian events occur as connected with English 
history. The main objection to the chart is its 
size, but this could hardly have been avoided. 
Its utility must be tested by actual use, and a 
teacher would add or omit something for his 
special period. 


The Jesuits : a Complete History of their Open 
and Secret Proceedings from the Foundation of 
the Order to the Present Time. Told to the 
German People by Theodor Griesenger. Trans- 
lated by A. . Scott. (W. H. Allen.) We were 
once upon a time in a second-hand bookseller’s 
shop, amusing ourselves by turning over a pile 
of books, every one of which seemed to our 
unenlightened mind utterly worthless. On our 
remarking this to the owner of the volumes, he 
said :—* There is a purchaser for everything ; 
the problem of my trade is to find him.” We 
sincerely hope and confidently believe that the 
problem of finding purchasers for this History of 
the Jesuits will be found very difficult of solu- 
tion. A more worthless book we never en- 
countered. The Jesuits have a most complex 
history. For anyone to call his account of them 
“complete” shows no little assurance. Gries- 
inger’s rhapsody may, however, be considered 
fairly complete in its own way. It seems to 
contain nearly every wild statement against the 
Order that has been uttered during the last 
three centuries. To read such a book through 
would be an almost impossible task for anyone 
who had come to years of discretion, unless, 
indeed, he had been brought up in a hotbed of 
theological controversy. We have not attempted 
it. The few chapters we have examined have 
convinced us that neither instruction nor amuse- 
ment was to be gained by going farther into the 
mire. As a specimen of the sort of information 
astudent will gain who enters on the task we 
give the following, which is a fair and temperate 
— Under Mary the First we are told 
that 
** thousands of Protestants perished on the scaffold. 
Under Mary’s successor matters were, however, 
altered. . . . She had the generesity and sagacity 
not to persecute the Catholics, but gave her pro- 
tection to all those who recognised her sovereignty 
and rendered her complete homage as loyal 
subjects.” 


The number of Protestants who suffered in the 
Marian persecution is given by the late Dr. S. R. 
Maitland as 277. This is, we are sure, a very 
nearly correct estimate. Maitland was a most 
accurate and painstaking student, and spent 
much time and labour in making his catalogue 
as complete as possible. The chapter on the 
morality of the Jesuits is disgusting in a high 
degree, most of the statements made therein, 
whether true or false, have but little bearing on 
the character of the Order. 


The Chair of Peter. By John Nicholas 
Murphy. (Kegan Paul, Trench andOo.) This 
is a book which it is impossible to read without 
respecting the writer. It is the work of a 
Roman Catholic, who wishes that Protestants, 
‘instead of misapprehending or misrepre- 
senting the tenets of the Catholic Church, 
should accept her own account of the faith 
which is in her.” Perhaps Mr. Murphy is 
making a larger demand than he realises. One 
cannot expect that one’s opponents should take 
one’s principles, motives, and actions at one’s 
own estimate. But if all controversialists 
wrote with Mr. Murphy’s good feeling and 
obvious sincerity, misunderstandings and mis- 
representations would be less common. Mr. 
Murphy’s book is expository, and aims at 
showing the grounds on which the Papal 
Primacy is asserted, and the historical develop- 
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ment of that doctrine. Mr. Murphy takes his 
stand on “‘ the Catholic belief,” and those who 
differ from it will have no difficulty in seeing 
where their divergence begins. There is a 
transparent simplicity about Mr. Murphy which 
disarms criticism. He states his own point of 
view, and finds corroboration for it everywhere. 
Thus of the condition of the Church before the 
Reformation he says: 


‘That there were abuses there can be little doubt, 
as there must have been very great laxity o 
morals, and the necessary consequence, weakening 
of faith, among the clergy, especially in Germany. 
This may be inferred from the fact of so many 
shortly afterwards abandoning the Church of 
which they were ministers, to profess the doctrines 
of the innovators.”’ 


This is, indeed, a splendid instance of pure 
logic applied to facts; but, unfortunately, we 
possess definite information concerning the 
comparative morals of Wittenberg and Rome. 
We give this as a sample of Mr. Murphy’s 
historical method. But we can commend his 
book to the reading of those who ask them- 
selves how it is possible for an intelligent man 
to become a Roman Catholic. The study of 
Mr. Murphy’s mind, as shown in its pages, will 
go far to supply an answer. 


Unpver the name of A Short History of the 
English Parliament, Vol. II. (Williams and 
Norgate), Mr. Bisset presents the reading 
public with a few discursive thoughts on 
matters which happen from time to time to 
attract his notice. It is no doubt interesting to 
know what he has to say about Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy, the conduct of the Irish landlords, 
and Sir James Outram’s skill in shooting tigers ; 
but the human mind is unfortunately feeble, 
and is apt to look for some consecutiveness 
in the books from which it derives sustenance. 
Mr. Bisset, too, is a good hater, and he keeps up 
his old contempt not only of kings and persons 
in authority, but also of everyone who has not 
had the supreme good fortune to be born as “a 
happy English child.” The following extract is 
a good specimen of Mr. Bisset’s sympathetic 
treatment of the classes which he dislikes. The 
Duke of Wellington, he tells us, had once 
spoken of himself as an English gentleman— 

** which [p. 19] is altogether a different thing from 
a French gentilhomme or a German prince, to say 
nothing of a German baron, a rank having some 
affinity to that which Lady Joan Fitz-Warene, the 
granddaughter of a waiter, assigns to English 
baronets. ‘Our physician,’ observes her ladyship, 
‘is a baronet, and I dare say some of our trades- 
men, brewers, or people of that class.’ ’’ 

It is needless to add that of any scientific con- 
ception of history or politics Mr. Bisset is 
entirely guiltless. 


Johannis Burchardi Diarium. Par L. Thu- 
asne. Tome I., 1483-1492. (Paris: Leroux.) 
This is the first instalment of a new and 
complete edition of a work round which 
much controversy has raged. The diary of 
Burchard, Papal Master of Ceremonies under 
Alexander VI., supplied, for a long while, 
material for Protestant invective against the 
immorality of the Popes who preceded the 
Reformation. The work was only known by 
extracts—first those of Leibnitz, then of Eccard 
and De Brequigny. The genuineness of the 
German and French MSS. from which these 
extracts came was denied, and it was said that 
there were interpolations due to Protestant 
malice. In 1855 Genarelli published the first 
part of Burchard’s diary from the Florentine MS., 
which, presumably, had never passed through 
the hands of heretics. The original MS. of 
Burchard is jealously guarded ina the Vatican, 
and M. Thuasne has not been able to use it for 
the present edition. But a copy of the Vatican 
MS. was made by order of Alexander VILI., 
and is now in the Chigi Palace in Rome, 








M. Thuasne has collated the Paris, Florentine, 
and Chigi MSS., and has found few differences of 
importance. A comparison of his edition with 
Genarelli shows a much more scholarly treat- 
ment anda more adequate edition of the text. 
The work will occupy three volumes, and M. 
Thuasne reserves for the last volume his critical 
remarks and illustrations of the many interest- 
ing questions which Burchard’s diary raises. 
We will defer our remarks on the work till 


f | its appearance in a complete form. 


Ungarns Geschichtsquellen im Zeitalter der 
Arpdden. Von Heinrich Marczali. (Berlin: 
Hertz.) This handy little book is a German 
version by the author himself of a work 
crowned by the Hungarian Academy. We 
recommend it to the attention of all who, with- 
out knowing the Hungarian language, take an 
interest in Hungarian history. In the brief 
compass of 163 pages M. Marczali discusses the 
original authorities for Hungarian history to 
the end of the thirteenth century. They are 
classed as of native and of foreign origin ; and 
the former are subdivided into legends of the 
saints, chronicles, annals, and monographs. 
The most interesting portion of the book is the 
account given of the development of the 
national ehronicle and the filiation of the 
different mediaeval Hungarian Histories that 
have come down to us. The annalistic form 
and local point of view that characterise 
the contemporary work of the monks of 
France and Germany are but slightly repre- 
sented in the Hungarian sources. The reason 
of this, as M. Marczali says, is to be found in 
the fact that Hungary was, with England, the 
most centralised State in Latin Christendom. 
The Hungarian chronicles are marked by their 
national patriotism and the interest with which 
they follow the fortunes of the kings, who are 
identified with the State and the nation. In the 
vividness with which they unconsciously reveal 
the national feelings of their times the student 
of the history of the Arpads will find a compen- 
sation for their want of chronological precision 
and their scantiness of detail. In the section 
devoted to the foreign authorities the largest 
space is allotted to the Byzantines, who, in M. 
Mareczali’s opinion, have not yet received all the 
attention due to them. 


THE Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland, Nos. 
47-52, 1881-82. The papers on the Geraldine 
family which appeared in previous numbers are 
now supplemented by copious notes, by Mr. A. 
Fitz Gibbon, extracted from the State papers 
and elsewhere, in illustration of the pedigrees ; 
and to these are added some charming engravings 
of the Dominican house at Kilmallock, now in 
ruins, where Edmond the White Knight and 
his son Maurice lie buried. The east window, 
of five lights, is a very beautiful specimen of 
early English architecture. Another four- 
teenth-century transept window is almost equal 
to it. Part 47 contains a drawing of a remark- 
able processional cross found at Bally Longford, 
which we believe was exhibited at the Society 
of Autiquaries’ in London. The lacelike open- 
work border is most exquisitely finished, con- 
trasting strongly with the rude and archaic 
style of the figure, or, correctly speaking, the 
crucifix. Itis a specimen of modern slovenliness 
in the use of language to apply that word to 
what our ancestors more accurately called “a 
cross with a crucifix.” The date is inscribed on 
the upper limb thus, ‘‘m. xxi, 99000,” And 
Mr. Hewson has shown from the pedigree of 
the persons whose names occur in the inscrip- 
tion that this must be read 1479—i.e.,, 
1000 + (500—21). The common formsiy. xl. xc. 
are instances of this form of numbering, but 
such an elaborate subtraction sum is almost 
unique in the Roman or any other system of 
numerals, Mr. Knowles contributes some 





remarks on Irish beads, with coloured illustra- 
tions of some of the more remarkable specimens 
which he has seen. As a warning to collectors 
he tells a story of his making an imitation 
antique to convince a dealer that his goods were 
not necessarily all genuine, and subsequently 
finding this identical forgery in the cabinet of 
his frend Canon Grainger. Mr. Shearman’s 
paper on the Oelto-Britons of Armorica is full 
of out-of-the-way information about a very 
obscure period, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. Edwin Arnold has 
finished another Indian poem, which Messrs. 
Triibner will probably publish in October. It 
will contain five idylls from the Sanskrit of the 
Mahabharata—* Savitri, or Love and Death,” 
‘Nala and Damayanti,” ‘The Enchanted 
Lake,” ‘‘The Saints’ Temptation,” and “‘ The 
Birth of Death.” 


At about the same time an illustrated 
edition of Mr. Arnold’s Light of Asia will also 
be published by Messrs. Triibner. 


WE hear that Mr. Austin Dobson will edit 
The Vicar of Wakefield for the “ Parchment 
Library.” 

Amonc the articles in the next volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will be ‘* Mexico,” by 
Prof. A. H. Keane, ‘‘Mummy,” by Mi 
Amelia B. Edwards, and ‘‘ Municipalities,” by 
Mr. O. I. Elton. 


THE Duke of Devonshire has lent Mr. Griggs 
his quartos of Richard JI., and the Heyes 
Merchant of Venice, as well as that of Richard 
ITl. To the first, Mr. Harrison, of the New 
Shakspere Society’s committee, is preparing an 
Introduction ; for the second, Mr. Furnivall is 
doing the like work, so that the facsimiles of 
these plays may soon follow that of Richard III. 
with Mr. Daniel’s Introduction. 


Mr. Grices was from the first convinced 
that the fire at his late place of business was 
the act of an incendiary, who threw inflammable 
materials through a skylight. He now has no 
doubt that it was done by a Fenian, for he 
finds that he was mistaken for a photographer 
living within a minute’s walk of his old place, 
who made the negative of “No, 1” (Tynan) 
from which were taken the prints of that 
murder-organiser lately exposed in the shop 
windows. 


On Monday next, July 16, a meeting will be 
held at the Home Office, on the invitation of 
the Dutch Minister, in support of the project to 
erect a statue of Grotius at Delft. In this 
connexion we may mention that Dr. H. 0. 
Rogge, librarian to the University of Amsterdam, 
has just issued part i. of a Bibliography of 
Grotius, which is not only interesting on its 
own account, but is also an admirable example 
of bibliographical method. It is published by 
Nijhoff, of The Hague ; and it may be obtained 
in this country from Mr. Quaritch. 

M. Emtte DE LAvELEYE, of Liége, is at 
present travelling in South-eastern Europe ; and 
we shall doubtless have before long the result 
of his impressions. At Bucharest he was enter- 
tained at a public banquet, at which the Rou- 
manian Minister for Foreign Affairs took the 
chair. 


A NEw novel by Miss Anne Beale, entitled 
Squire Lisle’s Bequest, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett in three volumes. 
The same firm have also in the press Adrian 
Bright, by Mrs. Caddy. 

THE Rey. Charles Stubbs, Vicar of Gran- 
borough and author of Village Politics, has just 
sent to press with Messrs. Sonnenschein a 
volume of sermons preached before the Uni- 
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versities of Oxford and Cambridge. They all 
deal with the attitude towards social and poli- 
tical questions which, in the opinion of the 
author, the National Church must adopt if she 
would seek to influence the modern democratic 
movement in England. 


Mr. Srusss has also in preparation a volume 
of selections from modern writers on Christian 
ethics. The work is designed partly for school 
use, and partly as a general Reader and manual 
of devotional thought. The author has endea- 
voured to avoid all sectarian interpretation of 
Christian doctrine, bringing into prominence 
the true catholicity of Christian ethics as dis- 
tinct from dogmatic theology. This volume 
Messrs. Sonuenschein promise before the close 
of the present year. 


Mr. WattER Lewin, of Bebington, Cheshire, 
has printed as a pamphlet, under the title of 
Evolution and Religion, the speech made by 
Prof. J. Fiske, of Harvard, at the farewell 
banquet to Mr. Herbert Spencer at New York 
in November of last year. He has added a 
Preface, quoting from letters recently written on 
the subject by Mr. Spencer himself. 


Mr. JAmes Grsson Oraic, of Edinburgh, 
whose reprint of Craig’s Catechisme we 
recently noticed, has just issued, in an edition 
limited to twenty-five copies for presentation 
to friends, a series of Facsimiles of Old Book 
Binding from some of the examples in his 
own collection. As the Preface informs us, 
the publication of the volume was not con- 
templated from the first, when Mr. Craig had 
one after another of his rare and beautiful 
volumes reproduced by chromo-lithography ; 
it was only after a considerable number of 
plates had accumulated that the idea of publish- 
ing them presented itself. Itis to be regretted 
that, as a consequence, some of the specimens 
are only given in colours and gold, and with- 
out the extra printings by which, in the 
majority of cases, the surface and texture of 
the original leather has been so admirably 
rendered by the skill of the Messrs. Waterston. 
Among the specimens of the work of the great 
binders are examples by Grolier, Le Gascon, the 
Deromes, and Padeloup; while among the trea- 
sures that are interesting from their historical 
associations are a calf-bound copy of Pardin’s 
Chronique de Savoye,impressed with the lion ram- 
pant and tressure flory counterflory of Scotland, 
and the initial M ensigned with a crown—a book 
which formerly belonged to Queen Mary, and is 
mentioned in a list of ‘‘ Jowellis, Plenissing, 
&c.,”’ in the Oastle of Edinburgh, dated 1578, 
as “pertening to oure Soverane Lord” James 
VI. and “‘ his hienes deerest moder ;” a volume 
from the library of her husband, the Earl of 
Bothwell, bearing his shield of arms on the 
side ; another with the bear and ragged staff 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; and a 
fourth with the coronet and three castles of 
Mdme. de Pompadour. 


Last Saturday, July 7, Mr. George Mac- 
Donald, with eight members of his family, gave 
a dramatic recital in costume, at the Steinway 
Hall, of an English version of Corneille’s 
‘*Polyeucte.” This is to be repeated to-day, 
and followed on the next two Saturdays by 
** Macbeth.” 

THE University of Ziirich is about to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
An Academisches Gymnasium, provided in 
course of time with a staff of seventeen pro- 
fessors, wasestablished at Ziirich in 1520. In 
the year 1833 the old Gymnasium, the Medi- 
zinisch-Ohirurgisches Institut, the Collegium 
Humanitatis, and the Politisches Institut for 
the Education of Men for Political and Civil 
Service were amalgamated and constituted into 
a university. The only old university in Switzer- 
land is that of Basel, founded in 1459, The 





Universitiitspedell Henke is drawing up a 
memorial for the jubilee, which will contain a 
complete list of degrees, &c., since the founda- 
tion of the university and other historical 
materials. 

Tue latest issue in the ‘‘ author’s edition” of 
Mr. W. D. Howells’ works (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas) is Italian Journeys, in two volumes. 
Nothing could be more pleasing than the format 
of this series, which is sold at the incredibly 
low price of one shilling a volume ; but we 
confess that we prefer Mr. Howells’ later novels 
to his earlier books of travel. 


In the same series has also appeared recently 
Mr. George W. Cable’s Old Creole Days, which 
consists of a collection of studies—very vivid in 
colour and very graceful in expression—of life 
in Louisiana some thirty or forty years ago. 
The book is one symptom out of many of the 
renascence of the South in literature. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have published this week 
two more volumes (vii. and viii.) of their library 
edition of Richardson, completing Clarissa Har- 
lowe. As the volumes increase they look well 
upon the shelf, but we have found by use that 
the binding is by no means so carefully stitched 
as it ought to be. There is no point which 
more demands the attention of publishers (for 
it is they alone who can enforce an improve- 
ment) than this matter of binding. It is quite 
common for pages to tear away and backs to 
crinkle even after a single reading. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE many colleges throughout the United 
States have been holding their ‘‘ Commence- 
ments,” or public degree days, during the 
latter part of June. Special interest attached 
to the Commencement at Harvard, where the 
board of overseers, after an acrimonious public 
debate, had, some weeks earlier, refused to con- 
fer the degree of LL.D. on Gen. Butler, the 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts. Gen. 
Butler, however, was magnanimous enough to 
be present at the Commencement, and seems to 
have been well received. His speech on the 
occasion certainly does him credit. At Madison 
University, in the State of New York, the prize 
for the best oration was awarded to Akyahugo 
Myattway, a native of Burmab, who has passed 
through the full academical course. 


Ir is stated that Mark Twain has succeeded 
in obtaining a Canadian copyright for his new 
book, Life on the Mississippi. Last year he 
failed in a similar attempt for his Prince and 
Pauper. On that occasion it was held that a 
temporary residence in the Dominion was not 
enough ; but this time he has effected his object 
in a roundabout way. Temporary residence in 
Canada, together with prior publication in 
England, sufficed to give an English copyright 
to his English publisher, who forthwith ac- 
quired a Canadian copyright in his own name. 


Pror. Max MUuuER’s India: What Can it 
Teach us? has appeared in a cheap American 
reprint. 

THE latest additions to the “Franklin Square 
Library ” (published at twenty cents, or ten- 
pence) are the Duc de Broglie’s Frederic II. 
and Maria Theresa and Mr. Black’s Yolande. 

THE American public seem to be buyers not 
only of paper editions, but also of éditions de 
luxe. Messrs. Lippincott announce a library 
edition, limited to 250 copies, of the works of 
Prescott, in fifteen volumes; and also Gray’s 
Elegy, with wood-cuts by the best American 
artists. The same publishers, not satisfied with 
the English get-up of that pleasant selection, 
The Book-Lover’s Kinchiridion, have prepared an 
American reprint of it in larger type. 


A RECENT number of the Boston Literary 





World contains an interesting account of a 
“Browning room” at Wellesley College, 
though it fails to state where Wellesley College 
precisely is. The room is named after the 
poetess, not the poet. In the centre is a 
marble bust of Mrs. Browning by Story, near 
which is the autograph of “Little Mattie,” 
with a letter from Mr. Browning—“I beg to 
present to Wellesley College the original MS. of 
the first poem in the collection of ‘ Poems 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning.’” There are 
three painted windows, with designs from 
‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,” and “ The Romance of the Swan’s Nest.” 
The room is furnished throughout with the aim 
of exhibiting a standard of artistic decoration ; 
and, judging from the description, the aim 
would seem to be attained. The students at 
Wellesley College are women. 


THE Critic, which changed from a fortnightly 
to a weekly issue at the beginning of the present 
year, has had the courage to return to its former 
rate of issue during the summer and early 
autumn. As its editors judiciously observe, 
‘the publishing business is stagnant, the theatres 
and art galleries are closed, the orchestras that 
make New York their winter home are absent on 
missionary tours of the States, and the opera singers 
are fled to Europe, followed by thousands of good 
Americans.”’ 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE professors of the Collége de France haye 
selected M. Renan to succeed the late M. La- 
boulaye not only as the administrator of the 
college for a term of three years, but also as 
their representative on the Council of Public 
Instruction. 


In addition to the names already mentioned 
(of which that of M. About is probably the 
best known in England), M. Emile Montégut, 
one of the leading contributors to the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, has offered himself as a candidate 
for the chair in the Académie frangaise vacant by 
the death of Jules Sandeau. M. Montégut’s 
latest work is a collection of essays on Eng- 
lish literature. 


MopmeE. MICHELET announces a volume upon 
the early life of her husband, based upon 
autobiographical memoranda found among his 
papers. 

M. Patxarn, of the French Foreign Office, 
will shortly publish, with Plon, a work upon 
— diplomatic mission to London in 
1792. 


THE late Louis Veuillot, the well-known 
editor of the Univers, has left behind him a 
large number of papers, from which his brother 
intends to publish a selection—two volumes of 
Ciuvres inédites; two volumes of Derniers 
Mélanges ; and two volumes of Correspondance. 


M. AtpHoNsE DAvupDET has resumed in the 
Nouvelle Revue his ‘‘ Histoire de mes Livres,’’ 
or chapters of literary autobiography. In the 
number for July 1 he treats of Lettres de 
mon Moulin, which began to appear in a Paris 
newspaper in 1866, and won no great success 
when published in 1869 in book form. Two 
thousand copies were sold with difficulty ; but 
says M. audet now—‘‘ N’importe! c’est 
encore li mon livre préféré, non pas au point 
de vue littéraire, mais parce qu’il me rapelle 
les plus belles heures de ma jeunesse.” 

M. Morcanp has just published, under the 
editorship of M. Alphonse Pauly, of the Biblio- 
théque nationale, a textual reprint of the first 
edition of the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld 
printed at the Hague in 1664, collated with 
the authors MS. and with the editions of 
1665 and 1678. This editio princeps, the 
existence of which was long doubtful, is 
described as “a kind of ballon dessai by 
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no means to be despised.” An Appendix 
contains an unpublished letter from La Roche- 
foucauld to Mdlle. de Scudéry on the subject of 
her collaboration; and an extract from “the 
work of an English Protestant minister,” trans- 
lated into very indifferent French, from which, 
according to a contemporary MS., M. de La 
Rochefoucauld derived almost the whole of his 
Mawims, ‘‘n’y ayant} adjousté que le beau 
frangois.” 

THE same publisher announces for issue by 
subscription in October next a series of fifty- 
eight illustrations to the works of Alfred de 

usset, etched by M. Lalauze from the original 
water-colours by M. Eugéne Lami. 


THE Revue politique et littéraire for July 7 
— a letter by M. James Darmesteter, ad- 

ressed to M. Guillaume Guizot, upon “The 
Study of English in France,” which will serve 
as & to a forthcoming volume of Essais 
de Littérature anglaise by the former writer. 
Though short, it gives a careful comparison of 
the claims of English and of German to be 
studied in France. ‘The conclusion is— 
German for science ; English for commerce, for 
literary value, and for political instruction. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques, four names were 
mentioned for a vacancy among the correspond- 
ing members in the department of history. Of 
these four names, three were English ; but Prof. 
bry the veteran historian of Berlin, was 

ec 


TuE longevity of the members of the Institut 
has often attracted attention. At the present 
time, no less than seven are eighty years of age 
or over. The doyen, or ‘‘ father,” of the Institut 
is M. Chevreul, the chemist, now in his ninety- 
eighth year. He was elected to the Académie 
des Sciences so long ago as 1826, and still con- 
tinues to lecture. M. Dumas, the chemist, 
and M. Milne-Edwards, the biologist, are both 
of them in their eighty-fourth year. M. 
Mignet, the historian, is eighty-seven. It is 
noteworthy that not a single member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions has reached seventy. 


A COMMISSION appointed by the municipality 
of Paris to draw up a catalogue of the popular 
libraries has adopted a resolution to exclude 
from this catalogue the Bible ‘‘ et tout autre 
livre controverse religiouse pouvant, 4 quelque 
titre que ce soit, fausser ou passionner 
Yopinion.” 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table:—Lorenz Oken: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by Alexander Ecker, with 
Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s Uor- 
respondence, and a Portrait, from the German 
by Alfred Tulk (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) ; 
The Signora: a Novel, in three volumes, by 
Capt. E. D. Lyon (Remington) ; Serge Panine ; 
or, Can You Blame Her? by Georges Ohnet, 
Translated by Jessie Hamilton (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Oo.) ; A Treatise on the Law of Electric 
Lighting, by Henry Cunynghame (Stevens and 
Sons); Kallos: a Treatise on the Scientific 
Culture of Personal Beauty and the Cure of 
Ugliness, by F.B.C.S. (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.); The Mystery of Being; or, What Do 
We Know? by J. Tyler (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Oo.); Christ Versus Krishna, with a Concise 
Review of Hindooism, proving its Derivation 
from Christianity, by L. A. Sakes (Allahabad ; 
London: Triibner); The Philosophy of Adver- 
tising, and Newspaper Register, by Henry Sell 
(Sell’s Advertising Offices); The Stage in the 
Drawing- Room ; or, the Theatre at Home: Prac- 
tical Hints on Amateur Acting, by Henry J. 
Dakin . na and Farran); Ecarté, by Aqua- 
rius (W. H. Allen); The River of Life: an 





Allegory, by Webster Strelley (Manchester : 
Tubbs, Brook and Chrystal); Dynamic Sociology ; 
or, Applied Social Science, as Based upon Sta- 
tical Sociology and the Less Complex Sciences, 
by Lester F. Ward, in two volumes(New York: 
Appleton); On a Mexican Mustang : Through 
Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio Grande, by 
Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox (Triibner) ; 
A Tour in the States and Oanada: Out and 
Home in Six Weeks, by Thomas Greenwood, 
Illustrated (Upcott Gill) ; a ge | of Land- 
scape Painting, by William M. Bryant (St. 
Louis News Company) ; Bovks, and How to Use 
Them: Some Hints to Readers and Students, 
by J. O. Van Dyke (New York : Fords, Howard 
and Hulbert; London: Tribner); Libraries 
and Readers, by William E. Foster (New York : 
Leypoldt); Libraries and Schools: Papers 
Selected by Samuel S. Green (New York : Ley- 
poldt) ; The Possibility of Not Dying : a Specula- 
tion, by Hyland C. Kirk (New York : Putnam) ; 
Brain-Rest, by J. Leonard Corning (New York : 
Putnam); Atlas, by Charles Leonard Moore 
(Philadelphia: Potter) ; Annual Report of the 
Chief Signal Officer to the Secretary of War 
for 1880, in two parts (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office); Report of the Oommis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries for 1879, Part VIL., 
Inquizy into the Decrease of Food-Fishes, The 
Propagation of Food-Fishes in the Waters of 
the United States (Washington: Government 
Printing Office) ; &c., &c. 


WE have also received the following new 
editions :—Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education, with other Lectures and Essays, by 
the late Joseph Payne, edited by his son, 
Joseph Frank Payne, with an Introduction by 
the Rev. R. H. Quick Ren mk Twelve 
Wonderful Tales, by W. Knox Wigram (Bent- 
ley); Zalks about Plants; or, Early Lessons in 
Botany, by Mrs. Lankester, with Six Coloured 
Plates and Twenty-six Wood -engravings 
(Griffith and Farran); Margaret Sim’s Oookery, 
with an Introduction by L. B. Walford (Black- 
wood); Phyllis, by the Author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn” (Smith, Elder and Co.); The Theory and 
Practice of Banking, by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, Fourth Edition, Vol. I. (Longmans) ; 
Tobersnorey, by the Author of ‘‘Stronbuy ” 
(Edinburgh : Macniven and Wallace); The 
Standard of Value, by William Leighton 
Jordan, Third Edition (Bogue); Elementary 
Text-Book ef Physics, by Prof. J. D. Everett, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood 
(Blackie); The Public School French Grammar, 
Part I., Accidence, by P.-H.-Ernest Brette, 
Gustave Masson, Elphége Janau, and H.-O. 
Levandier (Hachette); Excerpta Facilia: a 
Second Latin Translation Book, by H. R. 
Heatley and H. N. Kingdon (Rivingtons) ; 
Vichy and its Therapeutical Resources, by Dr. 
Prosser James, Fifth Edition (Baillitre, Tin- 
dall and Cox); &c., &c. 








EPIGRAMS. 
XXXV. 


Like leaves on the swoln stream of the swift days 
Do all men somewhither move rushingly ; 

While Man stands at the brink, with eyes that gaze 
Back to the source and forward to the sea. 


XXXVI. 


The perfect notes of the symphonious spheres 
We never shall so rightly understand 

As music shaken by the singer’s tears 
And vext with tremblings of the harper’s hand. 


XXXVII. 


For thee, the gods yet haunt Olympus hill : 
Thou seest beside each muse-frequented rill 
The twice nine feet of song a-straying still : 
For there is nought he may not see, who will. 





XXXVIII. 


For metaphors of man we search the skies 
And find our allegory in all the air. 

We gaze on nature with Narcissus-eyes, 
Enamoured of our shadow everywhere. 


XXXIX. 


I pluckt this flower, O brighter flower, for thee, 
There where the river dies into the sea. 

To kiss it the wild west wind hath made free: 
Kiss it thyself and give it back to me. 


XL. 


Onward the chariot of the Untarrying moves ; 
Nor day discovers him nor night conceals ; 

Thou hear’st the echo of unreturning hooves 
And thunder of irrevocable wheels. 


xXLI. 


Thou deemest that the soul through death ascends 
To lordlier halls than sumptuous Life doth rule. 

They needs were bright and wide, to make amends 
For such a strait and lampless vestibule. 


XLII. 


We are what all the Past hath made us. Who 
Can guess the difference to thee and me 

Had never Julius’ heart been stricken through 
Nor Egypt’s ripe mouth kissed by Antony ? 


XLII, 


Full high we soar, and dive exceeding deep, 

And tease the gods to fling the unwilling meed ; 
And best of guerdons is the grassy slee 

And dusty end of all our dream and deed. 


XLIV, 


Love, like a bird, hath perch’d upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken what he sings. 
Contented, he forgets to fly away: 
But hush! . . . remind not Eros of his wings. 


XLV. 


The joy long distant, and at length brought near, 

How dimm’d and flaw’d a thing it doth appear. 

Earth’s fruit hath still its bloom i’ the plucking 
blurred, 

And heaven itself were heavenliest aye deferred. 


W. W. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for July contains an 
article by Prof. Fawcett on ‘‘State Socialism 
and Nationalisation of the Land.” Itis a new 
chapter added to a forthcoming edition of the 
Manual of Political Economy. Mr. Fawcett is 
opposed in theory to State interference. Most 
men are so in matters where they are not per- 
sonally interested; but, none the less, things 
steadily drift onwards towards what the 
majority of thinking men condemn. Mr, 
Frederick Pollock publishes an address which 
he delivered at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ The 
Forms and History of the Sword.” It is a 
pleasant study of the process of evolution 
applied to a limited subject-matter. Mac- 
millan’s has begun a series of literary articles 
signed M. A. W, which are admirably adapted 
to the purpose of telling the reader all that he 
need know about current foreign books with- 
out troubling to read them. In the present 
number ‘ Renan’s Autobiography” is 
exhibited in all the points which could interest 
the general reader. 


THERE is no very striking paper in the July 
number of the Antiquary. By far the best, as 
showing original research in a field as yet but 
seldom traversed, is Mr. Gomme’s article on 
‘‘Rhythmical Laws.” The title, however, is 
misleading. The paper does not relate to the 
observed laws which govern rhythms, but to 
those aucient laws which, in the form in which 
they haye reached us, are in rude verse or 
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jingles. The writer maintains that ‘‘one of 
the means by which it is possible to test the 
antiquity of certain codes of law is their more 
or less adaptability to verse or proverbial ex- 
pression.” In this he is no doubt correct. We 
had no idea, however, until we read Mr. 
Gomme’s article, that there was so much English 
evidence bearing on the matter. Mr. Keary’s 
second paper on the coinage of the British 
Isles contains some useful information, but is 
far too much condensed. The article on Armour, 
by Mr. Brailsford, with which the number 
opens, will repay perusal. 


WE notice together the second and third 
numbers of La Revue du Droit international for 
1883. The second number contains a paper by 
Prof. Brusa, of Turin, on ‘‘La Jurisdiction du 
Vatican,’ written from an Italian point of 
view, which sees no foundation for a claim of 
sovereignty on the part of the Pope, unless it 
should be conceded under a convention with 
the King of Italy. A paper on the Armenian 
Question, from the pen of M. Ed. Engelhardt, 
an ancient Minister Plenipotentiary, invites 
the attention of Europe to an oppressed people, 
for whom Europe has stipulated much and 
Turkey has performed little or nothing 
under the Treaty of Berlin. A third paper is 
by M. Wijnmalen, of the Royal Library at The 
Hague, on the ‘‘Third Centenary of Hugo 
Grotius,” and on the proposal to erect a statue 
to the great Dutch jurist in his native city of 
Delft. The next number contains, among other 
articles, a paper on the “ Question of the 
Lebanon,” by M. Joseph Jooris, Minister 
Resident, who supports the policy of France as 
the sole Power which pursues in Syria a policy 
that is disinterested and conformable to the 
wants of the populations. Putting aside the 
strong bias of the writer, who seems to think 
that France alone is entitled to exercise a pro- 
tectorate over the Mountain of Syria by reason 
of her traditional guardianship of the holy places 
in Jerusalem, the article is of value as in- 
troducing the reader to an Asiatic province 
of the Ottoman empire which is governed by a 
Christian pacha nominated by the Porte after 
consultation with the Christian Powers. We 
should have wished, however, a fuller reference 
to the Réglement organique of June 9, 1861, the 
Magna Charta of the Ohristians of the Moun- 
tain, in pursuance of which Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia have a 
voice in the appointment of the Governor of the 
Lebanon. The writer adds a postscript, from 
which it would appear that the recent nomina- 
tion of Wassa Effendi in succession to Rustem 
Pacha has been approved by the Christian 
Powers, and gives to the Maronites of the 
Lebanon a governor of their own religion. The 
last article that we shall mention is from the 
pen of Prof. Emile de Lavyeleye, of Liége, on 
the ‘* Neutralisation of the River Congo.” It 
well deserves, as do all the writings of M. de 
Laveleye, the attention of those who fear to 
read every day of Central Africa becoming the 
battle-field of rival European colonists. We are 
not sanguine as to the practicability of M. de 
Laveleye’s entire scheme as regards the neutral- 
isation of the river, nor do we think that the 
neutralisation of a great river, whose banks are 
occupied by uncivilised tribes of African origin 
—if by neutralisation is meant the total probibi- 
tion of armed public vessels to ascend the river 
from the sea—would be favourable to the police 
of the river or to the security of European 
settlers. M. de Laveleye, however, hints at the 
application to the Congo of the régime adopted 
in Europe with regard to the lower waters of 
the Danube. Some arrangement of an analog- 
ous kind, we think, might reasonably find 
favour with the European Powers, who, in con- 
cert with Portugal, might agree upon the per- 
petual freedom of the ‘‘ navigation” of the 





Lower Congo, the police of which river should, 
in that case, be regulated by an international 
commission. 








ITALIAN FICTION. 


In Provincia: Novelle © Bozzetti. Per Mario 
Pratesi. (Florence: Barbéra.) As the im- 
moderate habit of reading has produced in this 
country the nuisance of the three-volume 
novel, 80, in Italy, there has resulted from the 
opposite cause a whole literature of scrappy 
fiction. Italians are too poor to buy novels, as 
they are too poor to buy pictures; or, at least, 
three or four crack novelists more than suffice 
to supply bulky work. Less fortunate writers 
—and in Italy one may say that everyone is 
less fortunate—must either starve or adapt 
their fiction to the wants of the literary month- 
lies or weeklies, and more especially the week- 
lies. Now the monthlies (and there are not 
more than a couple of them) are so crammed 
with serious matter that they can give but little 
space to fiction; and the weeklies (the Fan- 
fulla della Domenica, the Domenica letteraria, 
and a whole host of provincial rivals) consist 
most commonly of only one sheet—that is to 
say, the equivalent of four pages of the 
AcapEMy. A long /fewilleton cannot be carried 
through a weekly paper; and, on the other 
hand, the whole paper, upon which the literary 
Italian expends the considerable sum of one 

enny, cannot be devoted to a single story. 
The result is that everyone who has any talent 
for fiction is forced to write things which, if 
published in the Nuova Antologia, may extend 
to some forty pages of volume print, if in the 
Cronaca Bizantina or the extinct Rassegna Setti- 
manale to ten or twelve, but if printed in the 
penny papers to not more than two or three 
pages. Hence it comes that the work of an 
Italian writer of fiction resembles closely those 
innumerable tiny sketches which cover the studio 
walls of young Italian painters : studies of single 
heads, trees, cows, street-corners, &c., which, 
if framed in huge frames, may possibly take 
the place of pictures, and which have the ad- 
vantage of costing not thousands of francs, but 
two or three napoleons. Of course such a 
state of things is rather sad; and it implies a 
frightful waste of invention and observation; 
for these scrappy works, of which the writer or 
artist is obliged to produce 2 number enormous 
in proportion to their cheapness, require very 
often only to be magnified in proportions and 
elaborated in workmanship to be real pic- 
tures and real novels. But if the workman 
starves and the present work loses, the future 
artistic and literary world of Italy decidedly 
gains. For this necessity of stopping short at 
mere studies of single bits of cabbage-field or 
village lane, or single heads and single trees, 
entirely precludes the younger generation of 
Italian artists from becoming, like our English 
ones, the repositors of a weary tradition of 
idealism and sentimentality ; it brings them in 
contact with nature, and prepares for any 
happier future time or for any happy accident 
rms as those which have given us Morelli and 
Michetti) men who are bound by no rule save 
reality and inspired with no purpose save that 
of their own fancy. And, similarly, the melan- 
choly necessity of writing character-sketches 
for penny journals (in every five or six numbers 
of which one may see, signed by Matilde Serrao, 
Emma Perodi, Renato Fucini, or a number of 
other names, a remarkable waste of talent) has 
the advantage of forcing Italian writers of 
fiction to make slight characters and incidents 
interesting by mere shrewdness of insight and 
dexterity of handling ; and of preparing, there- 
fore, a vast amount of first-rate rough material 
of fiction, unspoilt by habits of doing the 
romantic, or the goody-goody, or the society, or 





the back-slum sort of novel; and which, when 
the time is ripe for the production of a real 
Italian novel, may be cast into a perfectly 
original, modern, and truly national mould. 
This moment has not yet arrived, and the 
Italian novel is still a hypothetical matter ; 
but even now the humble molecules of Italian 
fiction can sometimes unite into a work which 
is remarkable, and beautiful, and valuable, and 
which must last. Such work is that of Sig. 
Mario Pratesi, whose volume, Jn Provincia, 
appeared a few weeks ago. It is the firat 
flower of that seed of realism and fancy which, 
for the last ten years, has been scattered un- 
noticed throughout Italy ; it is the real reality 
of humbler Italian life, seen with marvellous 
accuracy of vision, but selected with admirable 
instinct for the beautiful and the important ; it 
is the work of a fastidious and wayward fancy, 
but executed by an eye which has seen every- 
thing, and by a hand which can portray any- 
thing; it is essentially what the art of the 
future must be, if it is to be anything at all: 
impressionism directed by idealistic selection. 
To describe, or even define, the ee 
stories and sketches contained in Sig. Pratesi’s 
book is no easy matter ; to tell the mere plot 
of such things as “Un Vagabondo,” “ Beli- 
sario,” ‘* Fra Anacleto da Caprarola,” or the 
little masterpiece called ‘‘ Un Corvo fra Sel- 
vaggi” would be mere loss of time. The best 
way in which I can indicate the peculiar 
charm and value of Sig. Pratesi’s work is 
by reminding those who are familiar with 
Central Italy of the walks which they must 
have taken along the dusty high-roads, between 
the old, scarred, weather-stained farms and 
villas on either side, the walls covered with caper 
and snapdragon, and surmounted by tufts of 
rosemary and hedges of roses, the rusty, twisted 
iron gates leading through the wa on garden 
of the spectral casino among the hill-side olives, 
the trellis-surrounded barns painted with faded 
coats of arms—roads which wind up and down 
among clay hills just ribbed with cypress 
avenues and patched with feathery pinewood, 
or which cut straight through the sere pasture- 
land, the desolate tracts of canal and pool, 
of the Maremma; by reminding them also of 
their strolls up and down the rugged alleys 
of the hill-side towns of Southern Tuscany and 
Umbria, where the high, black walls, with iron 
rings and clamps and massy projections for 
—— — shut out all an ye — 
lue sky, and the passage is stop y the 
chairs of whole families of artisans seated in 
the shade, by the wattled carts and bullocks of 
the men who bring faggots and charcoal from 
the mountains. I would remind them of such 
walks as these, and of the almost nostalgic 
desire which comes over the foreigner to see 
into the lives and thoughts and feelings of the 
men and women who thresh the corn in those 
roadside barns, who dream away their years 
behind the discoloured shutters of those crumb- 
ling villas, who look at him from out of the dark 
setting of the doorway, or the frame of pot-herbs 
and carnations about the narrow windows. 
This desire, more difficult by far to satisfy 
than the mere aesthete’s wish to re-people the 
old towns and villages with apocryphal historic 
spectres, is what is satisfied by such a book as 
In Provincia; and herein, as much as in its 
beautiful descriptions and humorous and 
pathetic touches, consists its fascination. Sig. 
Pratesi gives us the actors on this solemn or 
quaint stage of Central Italian street and high- 
road. We learn the secret dreams and passions 
of the cobbler near the highest gate of Siena ; 
the hopes and doubts and hatred of the 
monk who, banished from his sequestrated 
monastery, wanders vaguely about in his 
black and white robes, seeking sympathy 
in the dark lair of the apothecary and 
the wax-light maker, where no odious ex- 
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Garibaldian or Piedmontese “ buzzurro” can 
intrude; we penetrate into the kitchen parlour 
of the tanner of Fontebranda, and into the 
sordid study, all dust and cobwebs, where the 
usurer-notary (one of the most characteristic of 
Italian types) who has slowly bought large and 
small of the district out of their heirlooms, 
their pictures, their tapestries, their palaces, 
their hovels, their once princely villa or their 
little bit of heavily taxed field, sits among his 
papers dealing out loans of a few scudi and 
working his way to a place as papal chamber- 
lain or as Italian senator. He shows us, 
especially in the longest story of this col- 
lection, called ‘‘A Vagabond”—which is a 
wonderful instance of tne romantic charm 
which can be got out of passiouately felt 
realism—the tragedy, sordid and grotesque, and 
et not without a sullen dignity, of those poor 
Ttalian lives, worn to the bone by national 
poverty, by ignorance, by work amid malaria, 
in which we people of the North, deluded 
by laughter in the theatres and strumming and 
shouting in the streets, insist upon seeing only 
lazy cheerfulness. But there remains a figure, 
of which I could wish that Sig. Pratesi should 
draw the moral likeness (the bodily portrait 
would require an Italian Millet), a figure, 
frightfully typical of a class, which has remained 
burnt into my recollection, of a tall, gaunt old 
asant of the marsh-land by the Adriatic, 
Sees and hollow-cheeked, like a saint of Pol- 
laiuolo, grizzled and wrinkled, and bent by 
premature old age, standing, with feeble knock- 
ing knees and bowed back, the embodiment of 
over-work and famine, and the dull, savage 
imbecility which accompanies them, staring 
vacantly at the numbers posted up outside the 
lottery office of a hamlet near Pesaro: a heap 
of five or six wretched cottages, without a 
church, without a school, but with its office of 
the lottery all covered with coloured advertise- 
ments and surmounted by its shield of Savoy, 
as it was a few years back by its tiara and 
keys. A figure such as this is missing in Sig. 
Pratesi’s book ; but perhaps there are things 
which a man who feels the miseries of the poor 
folk of Italy in so vivid and tragic a manner 

has not the heart to delineate. 

Vernon LEE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CAXTON FRAGMENT. 


Oxford: July 7, 1883. 

College libraries still afford a field for biblio~ 
graphical research, in spite of the generations 
of students who as fellows or scholars have 
lived in close proximity to them. The MSS., 
indeed, in Oxford colleges have been fully cata- 
logued by the late Mr. Coxe, who was not 
likely to pass over anything valuable; but only 
Merton, Balliol, and Magdalen, and (to a small 
extent) Oriel and Worcester, have issued cata- 
logues of their printed books. With regard to 
the rest, we may reasonably hope for discoveries 
in the future; at Queen’s, for instance, there 
is a copy of an undescribed edition of the 
‘©A BO,” the few known issues of which are 
fully treated by Mr. Bradshaw in the third 
volume of the Communications of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society. But the present letter 
will be confined to one or two results of a 
cursory search among the bindings of the 
printed books of Merton College. 

Of the Directorium Sacerdotum or Pye of 
Sarum Use three issues by Caxton are known 
to exist. Of the first version, printed before 
1480, a unique fragment of sixteen pages is in 
the British Museum. Of the first edition of 
the second version (1487?) there is a unique 
copy, also in the British Museum; of the 
second edition of this second version (1489 ?) 
there is again but one perfect copy known, 
which is in the Bodleian Library; a single 
leaf is to be found among Bagford's frag- 
ments in Harleian MS. 5919. It is of this 
last issue that another fragment was found at 
Merton on July 1. In 1844 Dr. Hobhouse, 
lately Bishop of Nelson, discovered parts of 
eight leaves in the binding of a book in that 
library which, although taken out at the time, 
bound separately, and catalogued, seem to have 
escaped even the sharp eyes of Mr. Blades. 
These eight leaves are signatures v 2, v 3, v 4, 
v5,v6,v7,x1, and x 8, and have all lost a 
line or two at the foot of the page and (with the 
exception of v 5, v 6,and y7) also a piece of 





the outer edge of the text. 











‘The new fragment consists of four leaves 
(signatures p 3, p 4, p 5, and p 6) wanting a few 
letters, but with untouched margins, which 
prove the original size of the page to have been 
eleven inches by seven inches and a-half. They 
were in a large folio volume of Joannes de 
Imola, bound in stiff card boards with stamped 
leather sides. The binding may be recognised 
by some of the readers of the ACADEMY when 
I mention that the chief ornament is a double 
rectangular border bearing the repeated devices 
of a rose, portcullis, fleur-de-lys, deer couchant, 
and bird, with “I. B.” at the top and bottom. 
It may here be noted that, in the opinion of 
Mr. Macray, the Bodleian Directorium is not in 
the original cover, as Mr. Blades supposes, but 
in one of the time of Selden, to whom the volume 
belonged. 

Of the extremely rare poem ‘“‘ Great Brittaines 
Sunnes-set, by William Basse” (Oxford, 1613)— 
one perfect copy known, and one imperfect— 
nearly the whole has come to light in a Merton 
binding. Small parts of the title, dedication, 
and stanzas 5 and 6 alone are wanting, but the 
duplicate leaves with the duplicates in the 
Bodleian would make up another complete 
copy if combined. Among lesser finds, a leaf 
(sign. 17) of Alexander de Ales on the De Anima 
of Aristotle (Oxford, 1481), many fragments of 
Thomas Hyll’s Almanack and Prognostication 
for 1572 calculated for the meridian of Oxford, 
part of the first leaf of the ‘‘ Tempest” from 
the first folio of Shakspere, and a contemporary 
MS. list of State prisoners at some period in 
Elizabeth’s reign, showing to whose custody 
each was consigned, testify to the variety and 
interest of the waste sheets in bookbinders’ 
shops in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. F, Mapan. 








THE NAMES ‘* TRISANTON” AND ‘‘ ANTONA.” 
98 Roebuck Road, Sheffield: July 5, 1883. 


I wish to offer one or two remarks by way of 
supplement to my letters in the AcapEMy of 
April 28 and May 19. Since the publication of 
those letters I have endeavoured to discover 
whether my emendation of Ann. xii. 31 
has been anticipated. I have not been able 
to find that any editor of Tacitus has made 
a similar suggestion; but the editor of the 
new Didot Ptolemy has proposed to read the 
words of Tacitus as cunctaque castris cis T'risan- 
tonam. This reading had occurred to me as a 
possible alternative to the one which I actually 
proposed in the AcaApDEMy. My reasons for 
rejecting it were that the word castris is not 
necessary to the sense, and that it is unlikely 
that Tacitus would have perpetrated such a 
jingle as castris cis Tris. The Paris editor has 
not forestalled my identification of the Trisan- 
tona with the Trent, which, so far as I know, is 
entirely novel. 

Mr. R. Neville’s statement (AcApEMy, May 
26) that the Arun appears in old maps as the 
Tarant is decisive with regard to the identity 
of Ptolemy’s Trisanton ; and my own suggestion 
of the Sussex Ouse must therefore be with- 
drawn. 

The name of Trisanton, or Trisantona, appears 
to have belonged to no fewer than six British 
rivers. In addition to those which have already 
been mentioned, the Midland Trent, the Sussex 
Tarant, and the Montgomeryshire Tarannon, 
there are the Tarrant and the L'rent in Dorset, 
andthe Hampshire Test. The last-montioned 
name (Tersta in the Cod. Dip.) differs from the 
restin having been corrupted from an earlier 
form of the Lritish name. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the territory traversed 
by the lower waters of this river belongs to the 
very oldest of the Saxou conquests. In support 
of the identity of the names of Tersta and 
Trisanton, it may be remarked that the maps 
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give a ‘Trent Hill,” situated on the bank of 
the Test. The name of Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
near the source of this river, cannot, I fear, be 
relied upon as affording additional confirmation, 
since it is stated in Dugdale that Hurstbourne 
derives its affix from the connexion of the place 
with Tarrant Nunnery in Dorset. : 

It has been pointed out to me that in the 
Paznaunthal in ol is a river Sanna, formed 
by the union of two streams called the Trisanna 
and the Rosanna. The resemblance in sound 
between Trisanna and Trisanton is certainly 
striking, whether it possesses any etymological 
significance or not. Henry BRADLEY. 








THE DERIVATION OF *‘ SWEET WILLIAM.” 
London: July 10, 1883. 


With reference to Mr. H. Friend’s remarks in 
your last issue on Dr. Prior’s suspicious ex- 
planation of the name ‘‘ Sweet William,” I beg 
to adduce the following passage from an able 
essay on flowers in the Quarterly Review of 
July 1863. Speaking of the small red pink 
Dianthus prolifer, the writer says :— 


‘‘ This is perhaps the original ‘Sweet Saint Wil- 
liam,’ for the word ‘Saint’ has only been dropped 
since days which saw the demolition of St. Wil- 
liam’s shrine in Rochester Cathedral. This, how- 
ever, is but a conjecture ; and we must be content 
to remain uncertain whether the masses of bright 
flowers which form one of the chief glories of 
old-fashioned gardens commemorate St. William 
of Rochester, St. William of York, or, likeliest of 
the three, St. William of Acquitaine, the half- 
soldier, half-monk, whose fame was so widely 
spread throughout the South of Europe.” 


St. Ciatr BADDELEY. 








A YORKSHIRE PROVERB. 
July 9, 1883. 


Can any of the readers of the AcADEMY 
trace the origin of a curious Yorkshire popular 
saying, ‘‘ As throng [t.e., busy] as Throp’s wife 
when she hanged herself with the dish-cloth ” ? 
Is the name ‘‘ Throp” used merely because of 
alliteration, or could it be a corruption of a 
name in a popular story? I have in vain 
made enquiries in the West Riding, and from 
people living in the East Riding; they only 
seem to use the expression because their fathers 
used it. It is = bly of great antiquity. I 
do not know whether it exists in any form in 
any other county. Ernna HAtrpon. 








SCIENCE. 


Inquiries into Human Faculty and its De- 
velopment. By Francis Galton. (Mac- 
mnillan.) 


In this deeply interesting and very valuable 
work Mr. Galton has gathered together into 
a single strand the main threads of all his 
enquiries into human faculties undertaken 
since the publication of Hereditary Genius. 
To a great extent his present book may be 
regarded as supplementary to that classical 
investigation, though its field is considerably 
wider, and its excursions on either side of the 
central line of thought are far more devious 
than in his earlier contribution to the science 
of humanity. Many of the papers which go 
to make it up are already familiar to the 
reaiers of contemporary magazine literature ; 
Lut they are here presented in somewhat fresh 





connexions, and the light thus thrown upon 
their origin in their author’s mind often 
enables one to sce new implications in them 
which would hardly have suggested them- 
selves when the articles first appeared in the 
naked form. 

The peculiar shape which the central Dar- 
winian impulse has taken in Mr. Galton’s 
idiosyncrasy—he, if any man, will forgive us 
for thus envisaging the matter—is a very 
original one. In the first place, its intimate 
alliance with the mathematical faculty in his 
case has cast him upon the habitual employ- 
ment of statistical methods which have hardly 
ever been applied to this class of question by 
any other investigator. Then, again, his 
singular ingenuity in discovering devices for 
rendering into objective form what seems at 
first sight the most elusive subjective element 
(conspicuously shown in the invention of 
composite portraiture) has enabled him to 
apply these or similar methods with measure- 
able accuracy to many phenomena which 
most other people would have regarded as 
hopelessly given over to the vaguest con- 
jecture. Once more, the unusual mixture in 
his nature of the inductive and the deductive 
temperaments (for they are temperaments 
rather than consciously adopted methods in 
most men) has made him occupy a middle 
position between the pure Darwinian and the 
pure Spencerian standpoints, which is pro- 
ductive of much excellent and light-giving 
conciliatory work. On the one hand, Mr. 
Galton is never apt to jump at conclusions 
when, by any possibility of ingenious research, 
facts and experiments can be forthcoming to 
test the truth of rival hypotheses; on the 
other hand, he is never afraid to apply 
@ priort reasoning in the boldest manner 
whenever he has a firm basis of ascertained 
fact on which to groundit. His work is thus 
always fresh and, above all things, eminently 
suggestive. There is hardly a single line of 
thought pursued in this book which does not 
open out endless vistas of future research for 
coming psychologists and anthropologists; 
hardly a thread which does not serve as 
a clue to guide us through innumerable minor 
labyrinths, unexplored, as yet, by the author 
himself, For general philosophical grasp, and 
for insight into the deeper problems of human 
nature, the work is well worthy of Mr. 
Galton’s high reputation. 

The same general motive which led Mr. 
Darwin into his great theory of the origin of 
species has led Mr. Galton more specifically to 
investigate the question of the improveability 
of the human race. This is the key-note of 
his present book, which deals in particular 
with the influence of inherited nature, and 
the possibility of applying deliberate selection 
to the best family strains. In the matter of 
inherited qualities, Mr. Galton has pushed 
scientific determinism to its logical con- 
clusions. For him, the individual is at birth 
in the main (potentially, at least) all that he 
can ever become; while making every due 
allowance, with even Puritanical scrupulosity, 
for the effects of nurture and circumstances, 
he feels, probably more fully than anyone 
else has ever before felt, the paramount im- 
portance of the inherited traits. Every man 
being essentially a compound of his progenitors, 
the facts of race become the most important 





facts of all in the history of the individual. 
In his essay on twins, Mr. Galton very 
instructively shows the irresistible power of 
these predetermining causes, and exhibits the 
inherited nature as working out its own 
predestined course almost as relentlessly as 
the Nemesis of a Greek tragedy. Sad- 
dening as this idea undoubtedly is, there 
are, on the other hand, many elements of 
comfort for the faltering optimist in other 
arts of Mr. Galton’s work. His discussion 
of the Malthusian problem is certainly the 
most cheerful chapter in that dismallest 
dilemma of the dismal science that we ever 
remember to have read; while his simple 
discovery that you can absolutely annihilate a 
feeble or undesirable race, gradually, peace- 
fully, and almost unconsciously, by no more 
violent means than by never marrying off 
its women until they are twenty-nine years 
old, is a most encouraging one for those 
people who have too readily taken it for 
granted that the extinction of a race must 
necessarily imply gross cruelty or great misery. 
The possible ethnographical implications of 
this calculation are also very valuable ; thev 
help to explain how the descendants of a once 
very small or insignificant fraction in a popu- 
lation may come at last to swamp and out- 
number all the rest. 

Of the practical measures by which Mr. 
Galton thinks such a systematic improvement 
of the human (or national) stock might be 
effected, we can only say that they seem for 
the present perhaps a trifle premature. It 
will not be till altruism has gained a far 
wider body of converts than at present that 
any united action, or even any considerable 
individual action, can be taken in any such 
direction. So long as unlimited competition 
continues to place the balance of material 
advantages in the hands (on the average) of 
the least altruistic aud often of the least really 
valuable members of the community, it seems 
useless to expect either that moral sell- 
restraint will prevent the multiplication of 
consciously inferior stocks (physically, intel- 
lectually, morally), or that special induce- 
ments will be given for the multiplication of 
stocks recognised as superior in one or all of 
these respects. On the contrary, the actual 
tendency seems to act towards the repression 
of such better stocks, inasmuch as merit, 
growing later and later of recognition, can 
seldom now marry until its best powers 
have been impaired. If the spread of Mr. 
Galton’s opinions can do anything towards 
bringing about a better state of public 
feeling, it is well; but we must confess 
we see little prospect of his counseis pro- 
ducing more than the most limited result in 
the present jarring world of mainly un- 
scrupulous and self-regarding units. Among 
a society where hereditary insanity, heredi- 
tary cancer, hereditary scrofula, hereditary 
drunkenness, and hereditary crime go on 
placidly reproducing themselves, each after 
his kind, from generation to generation, 
without even a thought of responsibility in- 
curred—nay, more, among a society where 
merely to suggest the bare notion of such 
responsibility is regarded as probably wicked 
and certainly indelicate—what hope is there 
of such moral and united efforts for the 
general amelioration of the human race as 
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Mr. Galton ingeniously suggests? “He must 
pay the usual penalty, we fear, for being so 
— in advance of the men among whom he 
ives. 

There are two less immediately connected 
and minor portions of Mr. Galton’s work 
which it would be impossible to pass over 
entirely in silence. The investigations into 
the phenomena of visualisation, number- 
forms, &c., are very curious ; and, as so many 
eminent persons testify to the reality of the 
phenomena, it is difficult to doubt that there 
is some truth in them. At the same time, to 
those introspective people who have never 
themselves experienced anything in the 
remotest degree resembling them, they cer- 
tainly sound, at first hearing, extremely in- 
credible. One’s first impulse, indeed, is to 
believe that hundreds of intelligent and 
scientifically minded correspondents have 
entered into a vast conspiracy to deceive 
Mr. Galton; and, even after one has read 
oneself out of this primitive incredulity, it 
is hard to suppose that the “subjects” have 
not highly coloured their descriptions of 
their own peculiar faculty. If the phenomena 
are really genuine, we cannot deny that it is 
- 80 much the worse for our hopes of raising 
psychology to the position of a real science ; 
for the existence of such singular diversities 
of mental faculty between individuals, if 
proved, would make unification and generali- 
sation in psychological matters even more 
difficult and more hopeless than ever. The 
other point is the investigations into the 
efficacy of prayer. These are narrated with 
a quaint, scientific naiveté, which is not in- 
tended, doubtless, to be ironical, but which is 
as perfect a specimen of irony, in the pure 
Greek sense of the word, as we ever remember 
to have seen. The transparent candour, 
reverence, and scientific precision of Mr. 
Galton’s reasoning will prove (quite unin- 
tentionally) a thousand times more annoying 
to dogmatism than any other tone that could 
possibly have been adopted. Abuse the dog- 
matists can stand, but gentle persuasion and 
clear logic are really too trying. When Mr. 
Galton remarks that he has not yet examined 
into the truth of Father Clarke’s statement 
that “substantial curative effects are often 
produced by pilgrimages to Lourdes,” or 
notes the absence of any marked answer to 
the daily prayer “that the nobility may be 
endued with grace, wisdom, and understand- 
ing,” or cites the history of English ducal 
houses in opposition to the belief of the 
Psalmist that the descendants of the righteous 
shall continue while those of the wicked shall 
fail, he is only honestly applying the methods 
with which he is familiar elsewhere to the 
particular subject under dispute; but it is 
almost impossible for unscientific readers not 
to suspect him of intentional satire. 

Taking the book as a whole, it is the worthy 
production of a mind which is keen, acute, 
and subtle, as well as powerful ; and it is one 
which no psychologist, no evolutionist, and 
no moralist can afford to leave unread. As 
to the politicians, they need it more than 
anybody; but what fraction of a chance is 
there that they will ever read it? And yet, 
if the blind lead the blind, what wonder that 
they both tumble into the ditch ? 

Grant ALLEN. 





EMENDATIONS OF “SALTAIR NA 
RANN.” 


Cettic philology has during the last thirty 
years made { strides forward; but it is not 
yet advanced enough to give a critical text or 
a complete version of the 162 Middle-Irish 
poems recently published in the ‘‘ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,” under the title of Saltair na Rann 
(‘The Psalter of the Quatrains”). The diffi- 
culty is partly due to the obscurity of some 
of the subjects, partly to the antiquity of the 
language (which is about eight hundred years 
old), partly to the licence which the stringency 
of his rules as to rhyme compelled the author 
to allow himself in matters of grammar, but 
chiefly to the occasional carelessness or ignor- 
ance of the twelfth-century copyist. Though 
the text which he has given us is generally 
accurate and intelligible, of the 8,392 lines 
about 450 are more or less corrupt. In these 
he has managed to commit every crime of which 
an Irish scribe, as such, could be guilty. He 
omits, for instance, marks of length, aioe 
lables, whole words. He joins words that 
should be separated. He bisects words that 
should be undivided. He inserts and trans- 
ses letters and even words. He confounds the 
etters (n, r, f, ands; b,d,and/;candt; a and 
u) which in the Irish handwriting resemble 
one another. Lastly, like all mediaeval Irish 
scribes, he sometimes interchanges the aspirated 
dand g, the sounds of which were similar, if 
not identical. Many of his errors have already 
been corrected in the published text ; but many 
more remain. Of these I shall here give the 
corrections which have the most important bear- 
ing on the construction and interpretation of 
the text, and which—looking at metre, rhyme, 
alliteration, context, and parallel ages— 
may be made with the greatest certainty. The 
fi refer to the lines of the printed poems, 
which are numbered consecutively from 1 to 
8392. Words and letters conjecturally inserted 
are enclosed in brackets. 

40, indaeofi]r. 101, Rosuidig secht rinn, réim 
[cain,]: cf. 7719. 131, cain rith rind rethait 
insain. 133, na ré[e]. 186, rodelb duili [dia] 
huagréir (‘‘ who tormed the elements to his 
perfect will”: cf. 1613). 223, na slébe sreith, 
“the range of the mountains.” 235, insert 
[grian]. 267, for feili, read féil. 276, 
ci’'a[t]cheimme[ijs. 288, fodasriada (“closes 
itself,’ from for-iadaim with the infixed pronoun 
das: cf. fo-t-r-oir-gell, 3385, from for-gellim; 
fo-s-r-or-dingsetar, 5297, from for-dingim*). 291, 
dorésat. 343, co cét rath. 395, do chria{ijd. 
447, 6 thalman treib. 552, Saraph[é]jin. 654, 
targ[ai]. 661, dofa]ib. 669, hin-uachtarchom 
(‘*in summo,” dat. sg. of wachtarcham, the superl. 
of uachtarach). 698, friati{ndrim]. 711, for 
inslog, read naslég. 790, dele na (cf. 584). 
825, Ciano[m]beth. 840, air[mlitein. 843, 
bad[t]airnind. 889, tor. 917, Hittu, huacht, 
[gorta] ocus tess. 933, "Mad (i.e., Immad, 
*‘abundantia”’) nofail. 1081, [inn Jaithese. 1090, 
1354, tochomrac[ht]. 1147, a[t]saindil. 1169, 
iar [s]ét{aib]. 1173, Olija. 1201, Fo[rJacaib. 
1203, omit in. 1221, fia [ba f6,]. 1224, digu 
(“contemptio”). 1248, dothomailt. 1289, Iffirn 
{driad]. 1302, centrith[t]uidecht (/ dotted). 
1469, talman tracht. 1601, Th’folt (/ dotted). 
1785, adfia[s]sa. 1801, na secht rinn (‘‘the seven 
planets” : cf. 101, 7924). 1855, ([fair]sing. 
1888, [ajoenur. 1893, abois. 1905, Dia [dil]. 
1919, [sain]dil. 1929, Sed (i.e, is-ed). 1945, 
do[t]menmain. 1989, In ri [réil]. 2033, do 
Dia [dil]. 2050, dogén. 2065, omit Dia. 
2066, cid inglan (‘‘though it is impure”). 
2077, immsdi, 2078, for cogoe, read cen goi 





* The same strange metathesis of r occurs in 
the Wiirzburg Codex, 11°10, fo-da-r-or-cenn, ‘‘ he 
ended them,’’ from for-cennaim, ‘‘I end,’’? and in 
the Ambrosian MS. 25°5, fo-da-r-aithmine[dar], 
‘*memorat eam,’’ from for-aithminiur, ‘‘memoro.’’ 





(as in 283, 1099, 3167). 
2169, Roslecht[sjatar. 2189, Fodoralaig féin 
“prostrated itself,” foalgaim). 2201, Beir 

t]. 2263, d6. 2324, cohuag[dja. 2331, tria 
riagla (‘‘ per regulas”’: cf. 7961). 2394, do[s]- 
résat. 2433, [ajochtur (cf. 2721). 2452, istricha. 
2540, cachri[g]. 2544, for tonnaib (f.2614). 2694, 
fo[mim] nél cachnaith Nemruaid (‘‘ Nimrod 
used to sing [teach] under a heaven of clouds ” : 
ef. 2141, 2725, 4991, &c., and note the interesting 
cachnaith, the «bsolute form of the reduplicated 
secondary present active of canim). 2789, 
Rothairuger[t] (the n dotted). 2824, Issau [4n]. 
2844, co trét no-oisce[d] Iacob (‘to the 
flock which Jacob was tending,” obsequebatur). 
2882, da[iJm (asin 2114). 2890, in gefi]n (“the 
offspring”). 2900, amafijrsech. 2923, omit dia, 
2938, o[c]edireib. 2942,[i}fl. 2968, cdire[ch]. 
2983, O na sethar sreith (*‘ from the series of the 
sisters” —i.e., the sons of Leah and Rachel). 
3120, ro[t]togaeth. 3131, na brathreib (a 
licence for na brdthir, 3493). 3135, nisn- 
anacht. 3160, omit co. 3203, na didchim 
= tuidchim). 3250, combat tadcrethi dergér 
‘that they should be redeemed with red 
gold’’). 3251, nogabtais. 3263,dofuctha. 3275, 
bia[ijd. 3279, nismibai (the m dotted). 3297, 
Ioseph [d6] corath (cf. 3365). 3386, mbliadna. 
3437, ’Sindara. 3465, anduiri. 3526, aidbli[b}. 
3598, dii[t]. 3658,dofuc. 3735, iarslichtib. 3308, 
conni. 3824, t’fortacht—so 3888, d’fortacht (f/f 
dotted). 3880, rollin diumus (“pride fill 
him”’’), 3884, tabrafijd. 3945, 8 jleicset. 
4083, s[ljocht (cf. 5102). 4142, [ajathair. 
4364, [na]stomacha. 4422, dosrora[ijnn (froni 
toirndim). 4428, roréid[i]. 4454, domuin 
{druin]. 4477, amra. 4493, iarsain. 4570, 
ardib treraib yg (treraib, dat. 
pl. of triur). 4639, mdr d’ulec doromnat[h). 
4685, criiad. 4745, forcachleth. 4767, cir[r]tis. 
4778, omit the third ha. 4796, dergthened (cf. 
7136). 5026, tri céic. 5071, ni th[r]uaraid 
(cf. doruaraid, ‘‘remansit,” 4985, tarfuaraid 
7627). 5130, la buidnib. 5147, omit crann, a 
gloss which the scribe has inserted in the | 
text. 5164, inngléroinn (roinn, “ division ”’). 
5255, condathaib. 5257, 5299, rodassder. 
5276, rodassaerai. 5279, rodasbdédi. 5359, ro- 
ddil[i]. 5364, andegdoene. 5410, arc. 5519, 
ba(t]dimdaig. 5544, [phopuil]. 5603, omit og. 
5624, d’foraicsin (f dotted). 5650, trétu. 5655, 
coro[s]slig. 5726, ’sinleo. 5752, ba hé duairc 
{dochraid] dermér. 5811, cia log. 5858, 
bi{aid] he cor ar cartine. 5880, cenluire[i)ch. 
5923, [Ciss]. 5965, insre[i]th. 5999, tindrem. 
6095, censdmugud. 6174, 6196, 6212, Achimeli- 
ach. 6231, achial. 6377, Dodechaid. 6378, 
Dauid delb(dae] dréim do drong. 6393, omun. 
6405, Corothotind. 6459, cen tuil. 6481, 
i[c]cocud. 6549, Rodo[s]selaig. 6625, imgaes 
[glain]. 6626, ar airmite{iJn. 6651, co sonair- 
dib eid (cf. 2778, ‘‘ with happy signs of peace”’). 
6663, rosmathir (cf. 7955). 6690, a 
(cf. Fiace’s hymn 34). 6739, dosrat fo chru 
[crtiad] cachta. 6744, fors[é]is. 6761, conam- 
mad air (‘‘commensus est”’). 6766, sliagai[d]. 
6797, Dorairche[1]!. 6889, iarsét{aib]. 7025, 
arordan. 7035, |ndch]. 7155, on wv theo, 
7156, ro[m]mallachsat, 7183, atracht cen cheo, 
ba gnim coir. 7203, fosralaig (‘‘ prostravit eos ”). 
7259, b[iJit. 7272, 7296, doaib. 7337, 7361, 
Ri [ran]. 7414, Siliam (i.e., Silas). 7505, Insa- 
[cart] dos-raiga (‘‘ the Priest,” i.¢., Christ, Heb. 
vii. 15, “ who chose her,” i.e., Mary). 7665, 8003, 
betha. 7670, segda [Solman] (cf. 6888). 7893, 
{ind]aicgein. 7895, nirtoillsig (the f dotted). 
7923, rith ro[ijsc (¢f. 1339). 8014, 8015, trans- 
pose até from the former line to the blank in 
the latter. 8035, ni[t]tercca, 8055, dnissi. 8074, 
Dia [dil]. 8157, Beti[t]. $266, seissit sliaig 
(*‘hosts will sit,” seissit, 3d pl. s- fut. active 
of saidim ; the 3d sg. seiss, 8273). 8278, dordsat. 
8369, sirdite (dite, O.-Ir. ditiu = juventus). 

So much for the scribe’s errors. The follow- 


2149, in detach. 
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ing corrections of the printed text and notes 
are rendered necessary by mistakes or oversights 
of the editor :—48, 66, 1642, the -b, -g of the 
MS., though ungrammatical, should stand for 
rhyme’s sake. For the same reason, in 631 the 
talmaind (with nd for n) and in 1548, asin 5612, 
the dilgen (with one n) of the MS. should 
stand ; and in 2934 we should probably read 
lainnerda(ig]. In 1315 the ch should be 2. 
In 3936 the d of tened should stand, as it was 
obviously inserted to prevent elision. 1317, 
note, read Cia. 1684, read dott’airchissecht. 
2001, dele *‘[ba]”: marb here stands for 
romarb, as saer, 7409, for roshaer ; cruthaig, 7879 
(and, probably, 35), for rochruthaig. 2069, 
the reading of the MS. A a ben may be 
right. 2615, read iartiDia (as in 2995). 3771, 
6112, 6761, dele hyphens. 3173, 3807, 3864, 
3919, 7533, dele commas, 1569, 4739, 4740, 
5982, and 6828 should hava quotation-marks. 
5635, read nis’nacht (= ni-s-anacht.) 5835, 
dele note; dingébsa, **I will repel” (redupl. 
fut. of dingbaim), is right. 6143, dele first 
comma. 6762, read (with MS.) alladaib. 6969, 
read it foimsid (it, ‘‘thou art,” as in 7800). 
7880, read ’na du (“in its place,” dé). 8282, 
dele * (n].” WHITLEY STOKES. 








SOIENCE NOTES. 


In recording the appointment of Prof. Huxley 
to the presidency of the Royal Society, in 
succession to the late William Spottiswoode, 
it is needless to do more than join in the uni- 
versal approbation with which the selection has 
been received. 


So large has been the demand both in 
England and America for Dr. Klein’s masterly 
work, The Elements of Histology, that the first 
edition, issued a few weeks since, has been 
exhausted, and Messrs. Cassell and Co. have 
already in preparation a second edition. 


Pror. BABineTon has prepared two pages of 
additions and corrections to the eighth edition 
of his Manual of British Botany, which may be 
had gratis by application to Mr. Van Voorst, 1 
Paternoster Row. 


THE posthumous writings of Marie Roualt 
have just been published under the editorial 
care of his friend, M. P. Lebesconte. Roualt 
founded the geological museum at Rennes, of 
which he became curator, He was in many 
waysa remarkable man. Originally a shep- 
herd, and afterwards a barber, he taught him- 
self the elements of natural science, and 
worked out with much self-denial the geologi- 
cal structure of a part of Brittany. At his 
death, in 1881, he left three papers on local 
geology, dealing specially with the palaeozoic 
fauna. The work now published is devoted 
mainly to a study of the amorphoza of the 
Silurian rocks of Brittany, and is illustrated 
with beautiful lithographs from Roualt’s own 
drawings. 


WE have received :—The Life and Work of 
Charles Darwin, by Prof. L. C. Miall (Leeds : 
Jackson) ; Sir William Hamilton : the Man and 
his Philosophy, by John Veitch (Blackwood) ; 
Introduction to the Critical Study of Philosophy, 
by the Rey. Asa Mahan (Elliot Stock); The New 
Principles of Natural Philesophy, by William 
Leighton Jordan (Bogue); The Smithy and 
Forge: a Rudimentary ‘Treatise, including 
Instruction in the Farrier’s Art, with a Chapter 
on Coach Smithing, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, by W. J. E. Crane (Crosby Lockwood) ; 
Lhe Ethics of Diet: a Catena of Authorities 
deprecatory of the Practice of Flesh-eating, by 
Howard Williams (Pitman); Zhe Message of 
Psychic Science to Mothers and Nurses, by Mary 
Boole (Triibner); Z'he Heavenly Bodies: their 
Nature and Habitability, by William Miller 





(Hodder and Stoughton); The History of «| 


Lump of Chalk: its Family Circle and their 
Uses, by Alexander Watt, with Illustration (A. 
Johnston); ‘‘ Robinson’s Country Series ”— 
The Apple in Orchard and Garden, by James 
Groom, The Potato in Farm and Garden, by 
R. Fremlin, Fruit Culture for Profit, by E. 
Hobday (Routledge); &c., &c. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. R. D. SzTuna has been appointed lecturer 
on Marathi at University College, London. 


THE new volume in ‘‘ Triibner’s Collection of 
Simplified Grammars” is Tibetan, by H. A. 
Jaschke, which will be followed by Danish by 
Miss Otte, and Loumanian by M. Torceanu. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a school 
edition of Juvenal, edited by Mr. E. G. Hardy, 
head-master of Grantham Grammar School. 


Pror. Srzvers, of Jena, has been appointed 
to the Chair of Teutonic Languages at Tiibingen. 


M. ConstTAns is engaged upon a Chrestomathy 
of Old French, which will be published by 
Vieweg. 


THE library of the Institut has been enriched 
by the bequest of all the Oriental MSS. belong- 
ing to the late Jules Mohl. 


THE last number of the Calcutta Review 
(Triibner) contains an article on ‘‘The Behar 
Dialects,” by Syamacharan Ganguli, in reply to 
Mr. Grierson’s claim on behalf of these dialects, 
or some one of them, to rank as the official lan- 
guage of the province. The writer argues his 
case with both skill and good temper; and his 
conclusion is of interest from a political, quite 
as much as from a linguistic, point of view. 
Though a Hindu and not a Mahommedan, if 
we may judge from his name, he advocates the 
recognition of Hindustani as the one national 
language of the entire peninsula, 


THE following are the contents of the current 
number of the Journal of Philology (vol. xii., 
No. 23):—Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Book IL., 
by J. B. Mayor; The Cleophons in Aristotle, by 
I. Bywater; Tacitus, Hist. v. 5, by W. Ridge- 
way; “Eppew in Homer and in an Olympian 
Inscription, by W. Ridgeway; The Age of 
Homer, by A. H. Sayce; Horace, De Arte 
Poetica, by H. Nettleship ; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
by R. Ellis; Placidus, Nonius, &c., by J. H. 
Onions; The Nuptial Number in Plato, Rep. 
viii. 246, by J. Gow; Aristotle, Poetics, by O. 
Bigg; Indian Folk-lore Notes from the Pali 
Jdtakas and the Kathé Sarit Ségara, by OC. H. 
Tawney ; A Metrical Practice in Greek Tragedy, 
by A. W. Verrall; Ovid, Ibis, 539, by A. E 
Housman. 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Philology (No. 13) contains, besides minor 
notices, articles by ‘[. R. Price, on ‘‘ The Colour- 
System of Vergil;”? by M. Bloomfield, ‘‘ His- 
torical and Critical Remarks Introductory to a 
Comparative Study of Greek Accent;” and by 
J. P. Postgate, ‘‘ Etymological Studies,” ii. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AncuaroLooricaL Institute.—( Thursday, July 5.) 


T. H. Bayuis, Ese., Q.C., in the Chair.—A vote 
of sympathy with Mrs. Coates on the death of her 
husband, the Rev. R. P. Coates, was passed. 
—Prof. Bunnell Lewis read a paper on the Gallo- 
Roman antiquities of Reims, calling special atten- 
tion to the Porta Martis, the Mosaic of the public 
promenades, the Tomb of Jovinus, the Inscriptions, 
and the Coins.—Mr. Park Harrison adduced 





further evidence of the antiquity of the inscrip- 


tions found by him at Stonehenge,—Mr. W. M. F. 
Petrie read gome notes on a collection of graffiti 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies from the Great Pyramid.—Mr. E. Wilmott 
exhibited a further collection of rubbings from the 
brasses in Cobham church, which were commented 
on by Mr. Waller.—Mr. J. Nightingale exhibited 
a fine pre-Reformation chalice from Wylye church, 
and a panel gilt tankard of very good design from 
Fugglestone church, Wilts.—Mr. P. B. Brown 
sent a watch by Daniel Quare, with a silver 
** cock,’”’ and other watches. 


Brownine Socrety.—(Annual Meeting, Friday, 
July 6.) 


Tue Rey. J. S. Jonzs in the Chair.—The second 
annual Report was read and adopted, and the 
officers for the year elected.—A short paper on 
“*Saul’? was read by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
which was mainly an account of the m.—In 
the discussion that followed part was taken by the 
Chairman, Mrs. Sutherland , Miss Hickey, Dr. 
aoe Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Kingsland, and Mr. 
mner. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engra Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly fram: Everyone about to pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 











The Parthenon. By James Fergusson. (John 
Murray.) 


Tus handsome and well-illustrated volume 
is really a comprehensive treatise on the 
various modes of roofing and lighting em- 
ployed in the temples of the Greeks—a very 
difficult problem, certainly not dealt with 
satisfactorily by any of the numerous archae- 
ologists who have hitherto discussed the 
subject. 

The main object of Mr. Fergusson’s work— 
on which he has expended much study both 
of historical evidence and of the buildings 
themselves, aided in no small degree by his 
practical knowledge of architecture—is to 
combat the old and once universally accepted 
theory of the “ hole-in-the-roof” (hypaeth- 
rum) method of lighting the cella, with its 
statue of the deity to whom the temple was 
consecrated. 

In the first place, Mr. Fergusson denies 
that any but a very small minority of the 
temples were hypaethral ; and, secondly, that 
the hypaethrum, when it did exist, was in 
the cella roof at all. The objections to what 
may be called the orthodox theory are, first, 
that rain and snow, during the violent storms 
not unfrequent in Greece, would certainly wet 
all parts of the cella and beat upon the statue 
itself—a very serious matter in the case of 
one made of gold and ivory. That this could 
have been allowed is extremely improbable, 
especially as Pausanias (book v., chap. xi.) is 
careful to describe the various methods by 
which the ivory was preserved by a careful 
attention to the exact amount of moisture it 
required. Thus, at Olympia, the great statue 
of Zeus by Pheidias was rubbed with oil on 
account of the damp nature of the surrounding 
soil; while at Athens the similar statue of 
Athene, in the dry air of the acropolis, was 
cleaned with water to keep the ivory in good 
state. Such refinements as these would surely 
have been idle had the statues been exposed 
to the beat of rain. 

The second objection is the inartistic effect 
supposed to be produced by the sun-light 
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striking downwards into the cella from the 
roof-opening. It may, however, be questioned 
whether this method of lighting would always 
be ugly in effect. The best preserved of the 
Egyptian temples—that at Denderah, of the 
Ptolemaic period—is still completely covered 
by great slabs of stone, in which a few square 
openings are cut to admit the light. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more beautiful 
than the soft light which is reflected upwards 
all over the walls and ceiling of the chambers 
from the brilliant splashes of sunshine which 
fall on the pavement when the sun is high, 
thus flooding the whole room with a subdued, 
but sufficient, illumination. Still, this method 
of lighting requires a bright, cloudless sky, a 
condition of things by no means constant in 
Greece. 

Mr. Fergusson seems to attach but little 
importance to Vitruvius’ evidence on the 
subject, and yet in one point the Roman 
writer strongly supports a part at least of 
Mr. Fergusson’s theory. Vitruvius, in his 
classification of temples, sets those that are 
hypaethral in a category by themselves— 
mentioning peculiarities, such as their being 
decastyle and dipteral, which completely ex- 
clude by far the greater number of temples 
which most archaeologists have hitherto 
included in this class. 

In the author’s ingenious and detailed 
derivation of the Doric style from an early 
wooden type it is difficult to see why he 
excludes the column from this survival of 
timber construction. Surely the trunk of a 
tree is a primitive and obvious method of 
support to the horizontal beam; and even 
the abacus would arise naturally from a flat 
piece of wood being laid at the top of the 
trunk to prevent the pressure of the architrave 
splitting it downwards with the grain. At 
pp- 89, 90, this method of construction is 
mentioned, and a passage from Pausanias 
is referred to which records the fact that the 
original house of Oenomaus at Olympia had 
wooden columns, one of which was preserved 
as a relic in the opisthodomos of the Heraion. 
Even in later times wooden pillars have been 
not unfrequently used, as in the Holy House 
at Mecca, the cloister round which in the 
seventh century was supported by whole 
trunks of palm-trees. 

Before dealing fully with the original and 
ingenious theory which Mr. Fergusson has 
for so many years been advocating, the sub- 
ject of temples admitted by all to be hy- 
pacthral is discussed. These are reduced to 
four—namely, those at Samos, Didyme, 
Ephesus, and that of the Olympian Zeus at 
Athens. A plate showing a proposed restora- 
tion of this last is given at the end of the 
volume. The rain-and-weather difficulty is 
got over by putting the roof-opening, not 
over the cella, but over the pro-naos (a sort 
of vestibule), from which the light passes 
into the cella through a large window in the 
end wall. The restoration is ingenious, but 
unsupported by existing evidence; and the 
kind of roofless attic which admits the light 
and breaks the line of the roof appears con- 
trary to the spirit of the Greek styles, and 
will probably not be insisted upon by the 
author, who does not lay much stress on 
this particular scheme of restoration. 

The most important part of the book is the 





second half, which treats of the Parthenon 
and other well-preserved Doric temples, such 
as those at Aegina, Phigaleia, and Paestum. 
It is to this class that the author applies 
that system of lighting of which he is so 
enthusiastic an exponent. Without going 
so far as to admit that what may be called 
Mr. Fergusson’s “ clerestory theory ” is proved 
with mathematical certainty, it must be 
allowed that it is in the first place perfectly 
suited to the requirements of the case, both 
as regards security against the rain and as 
providing an excellent and _ well-directed 
supply of light; secondly, that it cannot be 
contradicted by any known fact, and is to 
some extent supported by many of the exist- 
ing constructive details, Without explanatory 
drawings, it is difficult to give a good notion 
of this theory, but if may be roughly de- 
scribed thus :—A range of open metopes or 
windows are placed over the internal rows of 
columns ; light is admitted to these by small 
openings in the roof, over the space between 
the cella wall and its lines of columns—what 
may be called (except in the case of the 
Phigaleian engaged shafts) the aisles. These 
aisles are roofed with marble slabs resting 
on the upper internal architrave, and the 
rain which falls on to this roof is carried 
off by holes through the cella wall, and 
discharged harmlessly on to the pavement 
of the open peristyle. In this way an 
ample supply of well-directed light is pro- 
vided, while the rain is prevented from 
beating into the cella. The trifling amount 
that might during violent storms be driven 
against the grills with which Mr. Fergusson 
fills these open metopes could easily be ex- 
cluded by curtains. By this system a real 
constructive use and meaning are given to the 
otherwise rather objectless internal row of 
columns, which certainly, in the case of 
cellae as narrow as those at Aegina and 
Phigaleia, could hardly have been inserted 
simply to diminish the bearing of the roof 
timbers. Mr. Fergusson adopts the name 
7d éraiov for these metope-windows, but it 
would appear from the classical use of the 
word that it would more correctly be applied 
to the rectangular openings in the roof itself. 
The term déraia xepapis (Plut. Peric. xiii.) 
obviously refers to a perforated roof-tile, 
and would very well suit Mr. Fergusson’s 
external openings. 

A very interesting set of illustrations 
are given to explain the method in which 
this system was probably applied in the 
very abnormal temple at Bassae, near 
Phigaleia, so carefully measured and drawn 
by Cockerell at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Mr. Fergusson suggests a different 
dimension for the height of the internal 
columns ; but, as one of these was found quite 
complete, its height can hardly be questioned 
when published by so careful a draughtsman 
as Cockerell. In plate ii., however, Cockerell’s 
measurements are closely followed, and seem 
to suit Mr, Fergusson’s theory very well. 
At p. 77 doubt is thrown on the discovery 
by Baron Haller of the perforated tile with 
both its upper and lower angles curved. But 
the existence of this daa xepapis appears to 
be a very important piece of evidence in sup- 
port of Mr. Fergusson’s own theory, which 
requires a number of small rectangular open- 
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ings in the roof, instead of one large open 
space extending over both slopes. The width 
of the roof-opening is given by this doubly 
curved tile, and it is very much too narrow 
for any possible aperture of the usual hy- 
paethrum class, while it fits exactly a smaller 
roof-aperture such as that drawn by Mr. 
Fergusson on p. 76. 

It is more difficult to agree with the author 
in his theory that the strange arrangement on 
plan, of the internal engaged columns at 
Bassae is due to the architect’s wish to set the 
external roof-openings symmetrically with 
regard to the columns of the peristyle. In 
the first place, this temple is not in the valley 
where Phigaleia stood, as Mr. Fergusson 
asserts, but at Bassae, on a very elevated part 
of Mount Cotylios. No one who has ever 
seen it can forget the glorious extent of the 
view from the temple steps—a sort of 
panorama of the oak-clad valleys of Arcadia, 
with the brilliant blue sea beyond. On this 
account the roof-openings would be practically 
invisible; and, again, it would have given 
quite equal symmetry of external effect if the 
internal columns had ranged with those of the 
peristyle, thus setting an opaion over each of 
the voids. Owing to the loss of the statues 
and internal fittings of the cella, the real 
explanation of its mysterious arrangement 
will probably never come to light. 

Mr. Fergusson devotes some interesting 
chapters to the great temple at Paestum, the 
recently discovered Heraion at Olympia, and 
some of the abnormal Greek temples, such as 
those at Eleusis and Agrigentum. The section 
of the Paestum temple (p. 82) is rather mis- 
leading owing to the omission of the end wall 
of the cella. The rebated upper architrave 
of the internal range of columns, which Mr. 
Fergusson suggests, though doubtfully, must 
be rejected. Theevidence of photographs, on 
which this particular point rests, is always 
rather uncertain, both from the misleading 
effects of shadow and also from the stupid 
practice of painting out the skies, which 
often quite falsifies the outline. Having 
climbed up to it with great difficulty some 
years ago, I can testify to the fact that, on 
one side at least, the architrave has the usual 
unrebated form. 

In so minute and careful a treatise on the 
Greek methods of lighting, one cannot but 
regret that the author has not dealt with 
the very interesting subject of the so-called 
“Temple of Concord” at Agrigentum, 
which is, on the whole, the best preserved of 
all the specimens of Greek architecture, and 
specially interesting for its two perfectly pre- 
served windows in the end walls of the cella and 
the posticum, as well as for its stone staircase, 
still complete and in good preservation. The 
position of the two remaining windows, which, 
it should be noted, are wrongly drawn in 
Wilkin’s Magna Graecia, show that there 
were originally two at each end, close under 
the ridge-piece of the roof. As there are, of 
course, no corresponding windows in the 
tympana of the pediments, but little light, 
sparingly reflected from the peristyle floor, 
can have passed through into the cella, 
which may very well have been lighted in 
addition by the “ opaia” of Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to 
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the Parthenon, and explains the application 
of the “opaion ” theory to the lighting of the 
cella, with its marvellous chryselephantine 
statue. The whole proposed restoration of 
this has been worked out with great care and 
patience, aided greatly by Mr. Penrose’s most 
valuable work, not on paper only, but with 
the important—in fact, almost indispensable 
—aid of alarge and accurate model. The large 
plates showing the section and internal per- 
spective are particularly interesting, as well 
as the suggestion for the internal arrange- 
ment of the plan on p. 108. It is a pity 
that the plates do not follow the plan in the 
management of the staircase—surely a much 
better arrangement than that with open stairs 
in discordant raking lines behind the statue. 
This is, however, a matter of comparatively 
small importance, and does not affect the 
main question. 

The same holds good throughout this very 
interesting and laborious work; it is the 
minor points and side issues to which excep- 
tion may be taken, rather than to the main 
object which the author is anxious to set 
forth, and to which he has devoted so many 
years of thankless and little recognised labour. 

J. Henry MippiEron. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


Mr. J. SADDLER’s engraving on steel after 
the late Henry Dawson’s grand picture of 
Durham, which is given in the current number 
of the Portfolio, is a sign that the great English 
school of landscape line-engraving is not 
extinct. We wish we could accept the plate as 
a sign that it is reviving. 

Wricut or Dersy forms the subject of 
articles in both the Art Journal and tha Maga- 
zine of Art this month. We have seldom seen 
more beautifully executed wood-cuts than those 
of Wright’s ‘‘Convent of St. Oosimato” and 
the famous ‘‘ Air-Pump ” in the former. That 
of ‘‘Sterne’s ‘Maria’” in the latter is good, 
but the other examples of Wright are below the 
usual level of the Magazine of Art. This level 
is, however, well sustained elsewhere, especially, 
perhaps, in the full-page illustration of Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s spirited figure of ‘‘ Mr. Irving 
as Hamlet,” and in admirable representations 
of Mr. J. D. Linton’s noble drawing in the 
‘«Institute”? and Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘ Peace- 
maker” from the Royal Academy. With the 
exception of some extracts from Mr. Ruskin’s 
recent lecture on the ‘‘Mythic School ” and 
one of Mr. Walter Armstrong’s interesting 
chapters on the ‘‘ Year’s Advance in Art Manu- 
factures,” the Art Journal contains little letter- 
press of interest; but that of the cheaper 
journal is rich and various, including an 
admirable note by Mr. Austin Dobson on Miss 
Margaret Thomas’s ‘‘ Bust of Fielding,” two 
fine sonnets by Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton on 
frescoes by Signorelli, and one of Miss Jane 
Harrison’s capital papers on ‘‘ Greek Myths in 
Greek Art.” 

Tue latest parts of American Etchings which 
have reached us contain ‘‘ Spring” (a plough- 
ing scene), by Peter Moran, and ‘‘ Hackensack 
Meadows,” by Mrs. M. Nimmo Moran. The 
latter is by far the more charming of the two— 
a bright bit of open country, with a sunny sky, 
like in manner to the work of the etcher’s 
husband, Thomas Moran, but not without 
individuality. 

Tae etching of ‘‘ La Grand’mire,” by Malle. 
Lucie Contour, after the picture of Emile 
Renard in the Luxembourg, is the etching of 
an engraver. Mdlle, Contour has already earned 


laurels with the burin ; and it is therefore not 
surprising that this plate, which is one of the 
best which has appeared in recent numbers of 
L’ Art, is remarkable rather for careful skill 
than for freedom. As an interpreter of the 
character and tone of the original it is satis- 
factory. ‘‘ La Rafale,” an etching by Edmund 
Yon after his landscape in the Salon, is a 
painter’s etching, and is very brilliant and 
effective. Among the more interesting articles 
which have lately appeared in this giant of art 
magazines may be mentioned one on the pro- 
- alterations in the streets of Florence, by 

. Otto Schulze, and M. Octave Lacroix’s ‘*‘ Un 
Voyage artistique au Pays-basque.” 








AUTOTYPES FROM THE HERMITAGE. 


THE collection of the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, though little known in comparison with 
other national galleries of Europe, has a wide 
and well-deserved fame. It boasts no less 
than five Raphaels, including the exquisite 
‘* Vierge de la Maison d’Albe ;” it is exception- 
ally rich in Rembrandts, Rubens’, and Van 
Dycks, in Murillos and Velasquez’; it contains 
the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi” by Botticelli, 
one of the best of Andrea’s Holy Families, “ La 
Madone dei Latte” by Oorreggio, Titian’s 
“Toilet of Venus,” Tintoretto’s grand ‘‘ Rescue 
of Andromeda,” and two or three admirable 
examples of Franz Hals. It comprises per- 
haps the best collection of the Spanish school 
out of Spain, and is rich in Flemish and Dutch 
pictures. It has three works of Alonzo Cano, 
the ‘‘ Virgin in Triumph” of Quintin Matsys, 
“La Vierge au Pommier” and ‘‘ La Vierge 4 la 
Tonnelle”—two of Cranach’s most important 
pictures—no less than five Van der Helsts, 
and a Brouwer. The above summary of the 
attractions of the Hermitage may give some 
notion of the importance of the latest enter- 
prise of Messrs. Ad. Braun and Oo., of Paris, and 
the Autotype Company of London, who are 
now engaged in publishing a series of no less 
than 432 autotypes from the moat celebrated 
paintings in this gallery. The size of the 
great majority is about nineteen by sixteen 
inches, of the rest about twelve by ten inches ; 
and the work therefore exceeds in magnificence 
even the splendid series from the Prado which 
the same publishers recently issued. 

About eighty of the Hermitage set have 
now appeared, and there can be no doubt 
that they are the best autotypes yet executed. 
This is especially visible in the case of dark 
pictures like the superb ‘‘ Abraham enter- 
taining the Angels” of Rembrandt. By some 
improvements in process, of which Messrs. 
Braun preserve the secret, they are able 
to obtain far more detail in the passages 
of deep shadow, and also tones more truthful 
in relation to the colours of the original, than 
has been possible before. Instead of the large 
spaces of blank darkness to which we are 
accustomed in photographs from pictures, every 
corner of these large and beautiful reproduc- 
tions is as varied as the originals. It is 
needless to say that no other method has 
been found which can in any way rival such 
autotypes as substitutes for the pictures them- 
selves. “The Toilet of Venus,” by Titian, may 
be instanced as a wonderful example of how 
the colour of an original can be suggested in 
monochromes. The large scale on which these 
reproductions are made renders them almost 
faultless guides in the study of the handling of 
different artists. Even in some of the minutely 
painted Dutch pictures this is easy to distin- 
guish. The firm modelling, for instance, of 
Paul Potter, and the light glitter of his foliage 
are fully given ; and, in the case of artists of 
more broad and personal characteristics of touch, 
such as Franz Hals or Rembrandt, it is possible 
to trace each stroke of the brush. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
PITHOM, FAYOUM, MOERIS. 
London: July 9, 1883, 

The report of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
omits from the interesting discourse of M. 
Naville a point of great importance. This 
accomplished Egyptologist did not fail to em- 
phasise the LXX. as a guide to the tradi- 
tional site of Egyptian localities mentioned 
in the Old Testament. The Arabs, in 
their oral and written records, have preserved 
for 1,240 years, without the slightest variation, 
the accounts which the companions of ‘Amr 
adopted with the country which they claimed 
as their ancestral ion. ‘ Ibrahim,” 
‘“* Yussuf,” and ‘*Moosa” are their “ Moses 
and the prophets.” From the end of the king- 
dom of Judah, 588 B.c., when the princes were 
carried captive to Babylon, the fugitives to 
Egypt also kept for another thousand years, as 
the Church holds, their sacred books as un- 
— from the world in which they lived as 
those Samaritans who have jealously guarded 
their rolls amid all the changes of dynasty and 
name from Samaria to Nablous. After the 
reign of Solomon (1015 B.c.), if not half-a- 
century earlier, under David, intercourse be- 
tween Palestine and Egypt was so intimate 
that there was in all probability a colony of 
Jews who, like the Ionians of Herodotus, 
kept up commercial and religious relations with 
their brethren in the Holy City. If the exodus 
took place in 1324 B.o., only a little more than 
three centuries had ~— between the pro- 
clamation of David as King of Judah at the 
great Semitic shrine of Hebron and an event 
which, with its extensive political changes, 
creation of new landed proprietors, new sub- 
division of the soil of an important and fertile 
province, accompanied by the widespread loss 
of household servants and Government work- 
men, and the destruction of whole regiments and 
a royal commander, could never have been 
effaced from the records of a nation of historians. 

It is indisputable that for the last ten cen- 
turies not a doubt has been raised that Fayoum 
is the equivalent of Pithom. The town Sevek 
yielded to Crocodilopolis, Arsinoé, and Kom el- 
Fares. The ‘‘lake district ’—Phiom, Pithom, 
Faiiim—has not changed its name in 2,500 
years. 

Saadia ben-Joseph was born, in A.D. 892, in the 
Fayoum—as Munk says, in his Notice sur Rabbi 
Saadia (Paris, 1838), ‘‘ l’ancienne Pithém, dans 
la haute Egypte.” He was called ‘ Alfay- 
youmi (),D9N), ou en Hébreu, Happithomi 
(“a;5r).” He translated Pithom in Exod. 
i, 11, Al-Faiiim, or, as the Latin of the Poly- 
glott puts it, “ Aedificaveruntque civitates, horrea 
Pharaoni, in Phaium et Ain-Semes.” He has 
always been termed Ha-Pithomi by the Jews 
in the countless references in Hebrew to 
him. Masiidi and the Arab historians call 
him El-Fayoumi when they are testifying 
to the esteem in which he was held by men 
of a kindred nationality. Taking up at hazard 
such a book as Les Merveilles d Egypte selon les 
Arabes of Murtadi ibn-Gaphiphe (p. 107), ‘‘ce 
, me Dieu eu dit dans histoire de son Prophéte 

oseph, 4 qui Dieu fasse paix, quand il parle 
ainsi au Roy ; donnez-moy la surintendance des 
magazins de la terre,” one finds from ‘*‘ Hasame 
fils d’{sac” down to the shékhs who live on the 
Bahr Jussuf and the great shékhs of the Cairene 
mosques, as I know from my own personal 
enquiries Jewish skill and energy are believed 
to have created the fertile province of Pithom 
or the Fayoum. ‘“‘Joseph,... quand il fut 
Maistre de l’Egypte, et haut elevé dans la 
faveur du Raian [cf. Wadi Reian] son Pharaon 
... fut envié par les Favorisdu Koy. Alphiom 
se nommait alors la Geoune [qy. y7-Ov] c’est 
& dire le Marest.” In these Arab traditions the 
nobles say to Pharaoh, ‘‘Commandez 4 Joseph 
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de détourner l’eau de la Geoune et de l’en faire 
sortir, afin que vous puissiez avoir une nouvelle 
Province et un nouveau revenu.” Joseph 
accomplishes the task. The Arabs well knew 
that an enormous interval of time must have 
ela between the redemption of the Fayoum 
and theirown day. Now the LXX. expressly 
connects Pitho(m) (Pi-Tum), Raamses (Ra- 
Meses), and On, which is called Heliopolis. 

Meri-Tum or Mer-Tum (Meidiim), ‘‘ Beloved 
of Tum,” is the splendid monument erected for 
some other p than a tomb a short dis- 
tance south of the ‘‘horrea Pharaonis,” the 
royal granaries near Memphis, close to On, 
which is Heliopolis. There is, therefore, good 
reason to suppose that the children of Israel 
were employed in the excavation and construc- 
tion of the vast lake of Moeris and its canals. 
It would have been a wise and far-sighted 
measure for the reasons given by the Egyptian 
king in council. 

Should a truly catholic tradition, taught in 
Calcutta and ~~ in — ¥ — in Oxford, > 
the mosques of Mecca and the synagogues o 
Prague, be exchanged for ‘‘a granite hawk” 
and ‘‘a squatting statue”? This does not 
detract from the importance of continuing the 
excavations. In any event, M. Naville will 
discover and translate such tablets as that of 
Ptolemy II. He deserves cordial thanks and 
pecuniary support; but he must have been 
startled by the exaggerated and dangerous im- 
portance given to this Tum. 

As for Succoth, it rests, so far as I am aware, 
solely upon a conjecture of Brugsch Bey, pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift digypt. Spr., p. 8, 1875, 
that the ‘‘ Palestinian Succoth” was the Egyp- 
tian tuka. How can a Tuka 30’ of lat. to the 
north of Ismailia be connected with a Pithom 
at Tel el-Maschuta ? CopE WHITEHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


On Wednesday Mr. Sidney Oolvin was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, in succession to Mr. G. W. 
Reid. The appointment, that is to say, was then 
made by the principal Trustees, subject only to 
the formal sanction of the Treasury. The 
nomination may be said to have come from the 
popular voice, or at least from the unanimous 
opinion of those qualified. After saying so 
much, we must add that much is expected from 
Mr. Colvin in his new post, which he owes not 
less to his capacity for organisation than to his 
excellence as a scholar, or his ability as a critic, 
or his eminence as a connoisseur, distinguished 
as he is in all these walks of life. Under his 
rule the Fitzwilliam Museum, from chaos that 
it was, has become a model of order and arrange- 
ment, and an excellent educational influence ; 
while, again, the credit is wholly his of having 
endowed the university, in the new Museum of 
Olassical Archaeology, with a collection only 
second in comprehensiveness and completeness 
to the famous gallery at Berlin. 


We are informed that action is being 
taken by the authorities of the National 
Gallery in the matter of the National Gal- 
lery Loan Act, lately passed. Certain 
rovincial museums have, we believe, been 
invited to make application for such loans as 
they may desire, consistently with the pro- 
visions of the Act; and, shortly, a certain 
number of pictures and drawings may be 
expected to leave Trafalgar Square. But that 
there may be no misapprehension on this 
head, it is as well to point out, first, that no 
picture which can be of substantial importance 
in London, either for its own distinguished 
merit or as forming part of a sequence it is 
undesirable to break, can be permitted to leave 
the National Gallery; and, secondly, that 
works received by gift or bequest, even if 


they should not be of the first importance, 
cannot leave the National Gallery under a 
term of years. And it is equally desirable that 
it should be widely known that important 
purchased pictures will not be suffered to quit 
the gallery. There will remain, howeyer— 
after the Trustees and the Director have taken 
the most discreet view of the powers conferred 
on them—a sufficient number of instances in 
which the despatch of pictures to provincial 
galleries will be compatible with the best 
interests of the student of art in London. The 
National Gallery many Turners which 
it is unable to ibit. Some of these will be 
sent into the country. It likewise owns a 
certain number of pictures by Turner’s smaller 
contemporaries which may be profitably spared, 
and which may be capable of arousing, in 
provincial places, some legitimate interest in 
artistic study. As has been said elsewhere, it 
is to be hoped and believed that the application 
of the new Loan Act will foster museums in 
the country, and tend sven to encourage their 
foundation. The provincial museum in France 
is an institution of ——-< thing of course. 
Of England the chronicler should one day be 
able to say the same. 


A SUBSCRIPTION has been set on foot to pur- 
chase for the Derby Corporation Art Gallery 
Wright of Derby’s famous picture of ‘‘ The 
Orrery.” The present owner has offered it to 
the gallery at the very low price of £400. 
Considering the size and importance of this 
picture, which is a companion to the celebrated 
‘Air Pump” in the National Gallery, it will be 
simply a disgrace to the town if the necessary 
funds are not immediately raicod. 


An exhibition is now open at South Ken- 
sington, in the new library buildings, of prize 
works by students of Government schools of art 
throughout the country. These prize draw- 
ings, paintings, models, decorative designs, &c., 
number somewhat over five hundred, havin 
been thus reduced by a process of nationa 
competition out of a grand total of nearly a 
quarter-of-a-million sent in. 


THE beauty of form and the perfection if 
workmanship of the violin have long allowed to 
to rank among objects of art, or of what the 
French are fond of styling ‘‘ haute curiosité.” 
It will therefore be interesting to record in a 
line or two the prices fetched by certain ancient 
fiddles of repute at the auction-rooms of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson only the other 
day. The fiddles had belonged to Mr. Hulse, 
of Ashton-on-Mersey, in Cheshire. A Stradi- 
varius of characteristic elegance—an Antonius 
Stradivarius of the date of 1687, the middle 
— of the maker’s life—realised £500. A 

ardly less desirable instrument than the tenor 
just mentioned was one wrought by Joseph 
Guarnerius, whose excellent work yet bears no 
likeness to that of his still more illustrious 
predecessor. It was dated 1728, and fetched 
£290. It belonged to the last of the three 
periods into which M. Fétis has divided the 
labours of this master—a period in which, as 
Mr. Hart tells us, Guarnerius’s work was of 
the boldest, his construction of the most massive 
kind. A good example of Gasparo di Salo, of 
Brescia, the founder of the Italian school of 
violin-making, sold for £45 ; and for £330 there 
was sold a noble violoncello, the work of 
Francesco Ruggerius, a great maker of the cello, 
whose work in general belongs to the school of 
Amati. 


THE organisers of the forthcomiag Printers’ 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall are 
arranging for a comprehensive display of designs 
for Christmas, New Year, birthday, and other 
congratulatory cards, and of paintings in oil and 
water-colour, etchings, &c., of a nature suitable 
| for cheap reproduction and sale by stationers. 








Tse Royal Cambrian Academy of Art will 
hold its second summer exhibition’at Rhyl from 
July 23 to September 15. 


A curious story comes from Athens. M. 
Meletopoulos, a well-known collector of anti- 
—_ has addressed a letter to the Parnassos 

lety reporting the discovery by fishermen of 
a large bronze equestrian statue lying under 
the sea close to the shore of Delos. M. Meleto- 
poulos says that he has in his possession one of 
the feet of the horse. 








THE STAGE, 


MDME. BERNHARDT AND “ FEDORA.” 
Moe. Saran BERNHARDT has this week paid 
her flying visit; and, twelve hours after these 
lines are in the hands of our readers, she will 
probably have accomplished the extraordinary 
task of playing nine times within the space of 
six days the most arduous part in her repertory. 
For that is what ‘“‘Fédora” undoubtedly is—a 
strain and a sensation from beginning to end. 
The rush to see it has been remarkable; the 
palmy days of the French theatre in London 
appear, for a brief time, to have returned; and 
M. Meyer, the director of the foreign enterprise 
at the Gaiety, may, at the last, unexpectedly 
be encouraged to try his fortune once again 
next year. The excitement caused by this 
week’s performances would have been ridiculous 
had they been occasioned only by the piece, of 
which all that can be said is that Mdme. 
Bernhardt’s literary tailor has guaranteed her a 
perfect fit. ‘*‘Fédora,” as we had occasion to 
remark last week, is not literary. It is melo- 
drama, devoid of style, devoid of beauty, and 
tolerable only by reason of the art of its in- 
terpreter. In this respect it is a curiosity. It 
is, perhaps, only lately that Mdme. Bernhardt 
has known her genius to be so potent and 
independent that she could employ it on a piece 
like ‘‘ Fédora.” Generally, her triumphs have 
been in association with the legitimate triumphs 
of the dramatists, though often, it may be, it 
was she who gave vitality to the efforts of the 
minor dramatic poets, and she who renewed the 
youth of Racine. Still, her work has gener- 
ally been with worthy material; she has been 
the interpreter of the writer of comedy 
as distinguished from the mere —— 
Hardly at all, we think, till the moment of her 
appearance in ‘‘La Dame aux Oamélias” did 
Mdme. Bernhardt forsake literature; and even 
“ La Dame aux Camélias ” has literary qualities, 
though these are somewhat hidden in the stage 
resentation of the piece. But, in ‘‘ Fédora,” 
Stasntuse has been thrown aside by one of its 
accepted professors, and M. Sardou has been 
content to produce what one actress of genius 
could perform with effect. “ Fédora” will die 
with her—nay, it is probable that the actress 
will survive ‘‘ Fédora.” 

A criticism in much detail of her performance 
in it would be out of place now that that per- 
formance is on the point of being seen for the 
last time in London ; and the piece we have on 
@ previous occasion described with care. But 
of the performance it may at least be said that 
it reveals nearly every phase of the lady’s talent. 
There is hardly any emotion that Mdme. Bern- 
hardt is fitted to express that does not somehow 

et itself expressed in the part. We pay the 
Sistinguished literary tailor the compliment of 
declaring that he has understood his business 
completely. Mdme. Bernhardt pouts and 
Mdme. Bernhardt caresses; she flirts, she 
intrigues, she implores, she denounces, she 
passes from rapture to despair. Nothing 
could be more clever; few things could be as 
seizing and as impressive; yet, after all the 
performance, there must remain the distaste 
which is occasioned by the presentation of a 
character in many points repulsive, and varied 
beyond the natural: bounds of humanity. We 
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have thus, we confess, but little sympathy with 
the last curious triumph of the greatest actress 
of the Continent. It is a display of genius, and 
—what is now, under Mdme. Bernhardt’s 
peculiar circumstances, almost more—of un- 
spoilt and delicate art. But the reputation of 
the actress ought, of right, to be based on per- 


formances in which she excites less violently. | 


The spectator knows that it is within her power 
to chock him less and to charm him more. 








STAGE NOTE. 


Tur Lyceum Theatre has not yet closed ; but 
the crowning event of Mr. Irving’s dramatic 
season—and, in a sense, it may be said, even of 
his dramatic career—has taken place. The 
banquet was practically certain to be an 
immense success; 80, indeed, is the American 
tour. More than five hundred people dined, 
and as many more would have been glad to 
dine in his honour, even at the cost of paying 
a couple of guineas to be waited upon in- 
differently, and to hear at least one or two 
speeches which were ill-timed to such an 
occasion. But Lord Coleridge spoke appropri- 
ately; the American Minister was, of course, 
witty; Mr. Toole was really prodigiously 
funny; and Mr. Irving himself was simply 
admirable. The tact and the good feeling, the 
manner and the matter, of his address were, it 
is admitted on all hands, alike excellent. Even 
in columns like our own—devoted generally 
rather to criticism than description—such a 
demonstration as the dinner to Mr. Irving has 
a right to be chronicled. It is an event in the 
history of the stage, and betrays the attain- 
ment by the stage of the highest level in 
public appreciation that has ever been reached 
in England. One or two highly sympathetic 
chroniclers of the event have somehow curiously 
qualified the recognition of this fact. The 
‘‘ great days” of the stage have been referred 
to, and we are supposed to be well-nigh as 
appreciative of the theatre as was the public of 
those days. The truth is, in one sense, we are 
far more appreciative, and, in another, far less. 
Our audiences are less intelligent in theatrical 
matters. The stupid element has been intro- 
duced and fostered by the multiplication of 
stalls and the fashion of resorting to the 
theatre in the middle of the first act and when 
men much too rich, but never too bright, are 
dulled with recent dinner. But in another sense 
we are far more appreciative. The best of us 
allow to the comedian his proper rank as an 
artist, and it is as possible for a youth from Win- 
chester and Oxford to go upon the boards as to 
enter some of the professions of longer social 
acceptance. The youthful actor is not looked 
down upon. His position may be better than 
that of the young painter who begins near F'itz- 
roy Square ; and, as for the leading actor, he is 
choyé by bishops and great ladies—a dis- 
tinguished funeral would be incomplete without 
his presence. This is as it should be; and that 
this is so is, ina great measure, owing to Mr. 
Irving. He is not only, as we have so often 
had occasion to point out, an actor of frequent 
genius, only occasionally at fault. He has, in 
his various capacities of tragedian, mauager, 
man of affairs, man of society, done more for 
the profession of the theatre than has ever in 
the whole history of the English stage been 
accomplished by a single person. 








MUSIC. 


MDME. SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
ACADEMY, ETC. 
Tue second of the three students’ concerts took 
place at the Steinway Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, July 5. The programme contained two 
choruses for female yoices composed by Mdme. 





Sainton. The first, ‘‘Our Happy Home,” is 


simple and flowing family music ; the second, 


‘‘The Glove on the Snow,” with its tramping 
horses, martial hymns, and pathetic solo for 


contralto (sung by Miss A. Foster), is well: 


planned and effectively developed. Of the two 
young ladies, Mdlle. Tenna d’Arbour and Miss 
Moody, we can speak favourably; the latter 
was very successful, and had, indeed, to repeat 
the last verse of an air with chorus from Smart’s 
‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron.” Mdme. Sainton chose 
for the second part of the programme Carl 
Reinecke’s Cantata for female voices entitled 
‘‘The Enchanted Swans.” Andersen’s charm- 
ing fairy tale has been arranged as a poem by 
Karl Kuhn, and translated by L. Novra; the 
lines connecting the choral numbers were recited 
by Prof. Plumptre. The music is full of tuneful 
and therefore pleasing melody; in every bar 
one traces the hand of a skilful and experienced 
writer. The pianoforte part, to which are added 
some interesting accompaniments for violoncello, 
harp, and two horns, is showy and of consider- 
able difficulty; it was played with great charm 
and delicacy by M. Leopold. The concerted 
music was admirably rendered, and was con- 
ducted by M. Sainton with his usual care and 
efficiency. 

Mr. Uharles Hallé concluded a very successful 
series of recitals at the Grosvenor Gallery on 
Friday, July 6. The selection of music, includ- 
ing two novelties, has been throughout of a high 
order. Mr. Hallé is fortunate in being able 
to secure the services of such artists as Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda and Herren Straus and Franz 
Néruda. Playing together, as they do, season 
after season. they obtain perfect ensemble and 
remarkable finish ; and thus Mr. Hallé’s recitals 
are known not only for the excellence of the 
programmes, but also for the excellence of the 
performances. At the last concert were given 
Haydn’s Quartett in E flat (op. 71), Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E (op. 109), and Brahms’ Pianoforte 
Quartett in A; Mdme. Néruda contributed 
two solos by Spohr. J. 8. SHEDLOOK. 
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that the unmounted edition (£2 2s.) 
POPUL AR of Messrs. Letts’s Atlas is beyond all 
question the cheapest full compen- 
dium of geographical information to 
ATLAS be obtained, and the mounted form 
(£5) one of the most handsome,” 
Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London-bridge,E.C. 
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THEATRES. 








OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and <r Mr. ALEX, HENDERSON. 
To-night, at 8, RIP VAN WIN. 
an iy ic Opera Comique, in three acts and five tableaux, 


new 
by Messrs. MEILHAC, oo FARNIE, Music by ROBERT PLANQUETTE. 
Supported by Messrs. F. lie, L. Kelleher, W. 8. Penley, O. Harley, K. 
Buckstoue, M. de Solla, Lionel Brough, &c. ; Mesdames Camille d’Arville, 
Ada Wilson, C. Graham, R. Moncrieff, Milton, Violet Cameron, &c. Con- 
ductor, Mons, A. Van 
Preceded, at 7.15, by PARADISE VILLA. 
Doors open at 7, Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Bole 


Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 





To-night, at 9, THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Preceded by BLACK-EYED SUSAN, 
Powerful company. 


open at 7. 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


Ourmere THEATRE. 


MDLLE, BEATRICK’Ss COMPANY. 

To-night, at 7.45, a powerful Domestic Drama, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

Messrs. J. C. Edwards, T. W. Benson, C, M. York, H. Bennett, H. An- 
drews, and Frank Harvey ; Mesdames Annie Baldwin, Nelly Lingham, Eyre 
kobson, Polly Hunter, Katie West, and Charlotte Saunders. 

rs open at 7.15. Box-office now open. Prices from !s. to £3 3s. 


OYALTY THEATRE. 


Sole Manageress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
‘To-night, at 8.30, an entirely new and original Comic Opera entitled 
THE MERRY DUCHESS, 
by G. R. Sims and FREDERIC CLAY. 
Messrs. hley, Gregory, Hallam, Kaye, Holmes, Furneaux Cook ; 
Mesdames Florence Montgomery, Lucy Weston, K. Munroe, Kate Santley. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA, 


AYVYO YT tHEESATR SE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 

To-night, at 8.40, the new and original Fairy Opera, in two acts (the 

words by W. 8. GILBERT, the music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN), entitled 
IOLANTHE ; Ox, THE PEER AND THE PERI. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutiand Barrington, Charles Manners, Richard 
Temple, Eric Lewis, Rowan, and Durwerd Lely ; Mesdames Alice Barnett, 
Jessie Bond, Maud Cathcart, Fortescue, Minna Louis, Rosina Brandram, 
Sybil Grey, and Leonora Braham. Musical Director, Mr. Frank Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, by PRIVATE WIRE. 

Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open from 11 till 5, 











MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
President. 
The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 
St. James’s, 8.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, 8.W. 
|Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 


Secretary. 


G. J. MURRAY, a, rey eae, Charing-cross, 
9 Ve We 











~~ Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organising committees through- 
out the United Kingdom; to diffusing information by 
lectures, publications, and otherwise on a subject on which 
public opinion has been much misled; to encouraging 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament; and to directing 
the attention of the Legislature to the true bearings of the 

uestion. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist 
the Union. 

The whole principle on which the marriage law of this 
land is based is involved in the acceptance or rejection of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where the 
marriage law has been relaxed in this one particular other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; 
in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister’s 
husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, and his 
wife’s miece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s 
daughter, but in others a man is freely permitted to marry 
his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, 
cen and donations are earnestly requested. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this 
Union, although the arguments and considerations con- 
tained in them point to the same conclusion, represent in 


particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 
P CENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
Loos claims arranged with promptitude and . 


liberality 
JOmN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE,. 


A. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“Tt is strictl 


oa oy pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 
**If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassa.t, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 





‘* Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience.” 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace their calamity to the 


use of Spectacles indiscriminately ees and unsuited to the sight. 


j EET, W., having made the Adjustmen 
thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. 


Oculist Optician, 39,OLD BOND sf 
study for upwards of 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
tof Spectacles his especial and sole 


The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, writes :—‘‘ The spectacles 
are perfect, and a most decided boon. I had occasion un Monday to write to Lord —_ ond took the opportentag to men- 


tion your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles,”’ 


Similar testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Rev. Charles 
Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. ‘Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 


Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., 


&e. 


Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. 
Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post-free, 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


oN 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Dlustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


BURROW'S MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 


W. & J. BuRROW, The Springs, Malvern. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
i b; 








oth. 4. Ve 


soon gives lence of its st p x 4 ies by ani ing 
the bodily and mental faculties, enabltag the system to withstand exertion, 
and sustaining great power of resistance to fatigue, removing, by its forti- 
fying effect, all causes of depression. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


strengthens the nerves and lar system, imp’ rs . 
animates the spirits, thoroughly recruits the health.—Bottles (thirty-two 
doses), 4s.6d.—Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist on havivg Pepper's 
Tonic, so many imitations being sold. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


vegetable fluid for the cure of liver complaints, biliousness, and 
indigesti By stimulating action of the liver and slightly moving the 
bowels, drowsy sensations of headache, sickness, pain beneath the 
shoulders, giddiness, disagreeable taste, and other symptoms disappear. 
This slightly iaxative liver medicine is destined to replace calomel or 
mercury in any form, being equally beneficial and a th times safer. 























ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.— 


The true remedy for dyspepsia, congestion of the liver. heartburn, 
acidity, spasm, and stomach derangement.—Made only by J. PEPPER, 
Bayley-street, London. Insist on having the genuine. Bottles, 2s, 9d. 
Of all Chemists, 


O CURE SKIN DISEASES.—SULPHO- 


LINE LOTION wiilcompletely remove eruptions, pimples, redness, 
blotches, scurf, eczema, psoriasis, prurigo, &c., in a few days. It totally 
destroys deep seated, i ffecti ble t 








skin ost ag Oo use, 
iy harmless fluid, always producing a clear skin. 





v sap 
Sold everywhere. 


O DARKEN GRAY HAIR.—LOCK- 


YER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER produces a perfectly natural 





shade. The gradual change is certain, and no restorer is equal to Lockyer’s 
for beautifying and cleansing the hair, causing it always to grow. Sold 





City Branch—6, POULTRY, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 18651, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, 
an:| Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three eent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. “dl ii sit 


* 
ry ke 








The Bank for its Cust free of charge, the custody of 
» Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, 


— vidends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

lst March, hano, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ITALIAN WINES. 


CHIANTI BROLIO, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) 21s. 
CAPRI, white and red a - ‘ae oe Sia. 
BAROLO, red ... nits él _ ot oe . 2468, 
BARBERA, red, dry ... sil 24s. 
LAGRIMA CRISTI, white ... 28s. 
SPARKLING ASTI, white ... 30s. 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 
$9, Holborn-viaduct, E.C., and 145, New Bond-street, W., 
London ; 
And Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO."8 OWN SAUCE, 





Qoups, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
DOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 


JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r[TURTLE soup, and JELLY, and otb:r 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MAPS FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND: 


A Series of Forty-three Maps, showing the Physical Features, Towns, Villages, Railways, Roads, &c., with a Railway Map of England ; forming a useful Guide 
for the Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist. 


New Edition, with Consulting Index. Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
























































PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND: ¢ 
A Series of Thirty-two Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers, Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Scotland. § 
New Edition, with Consulting Index. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. I 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. I 
E 
PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND: d 
A Series of eo Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers, Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of roy and a Consulting D 
Index. The Maps drawn and engraved by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S8,, and Edited by P. W. JOYCE, LL.D E 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
O 
M 
| PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES: z 
; A Series of Sixteen Maps, forming a useful Guide for the Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist, with Consulting Index. - 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By|PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND. By J. Bartholomew, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Size, 28 by 40 inches. With Consulting Index. F.R.G.S. Size, 28 by 40 inches. With Consulting Index. Mounted on cloth and in A 
Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. case, 78. D 
' PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND, reduced from the 2 
PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, reduced above. Size, 22 by 28inches. Mounted or cloth ah in case, 3s. 6d. : 
rom the above. Size, 22 by 28 inches. ounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. ) 
‘PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of P 
PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of IRELAND. Size, 22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. 
ENGLAND and WALES. Size, 22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S M AP of IREL AND. T: 
PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of ENGLAND wipe nists inpeminlh naeg Ee 
and WALES, Size, 22 by 27 inches. Folded in neat cloth case. PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of LANCASHIRE; with “ 
he Rail Roads, C: ls, R: » 8 > 
PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND. By J. Bartholomew, the Railways, Ronde, Canale, Rivors, Country Seats, fe, Constructed by E. WELLER. : 
( 
—— Size, 28 by 40 inches. With Consulting Index. Mounted on cloth and in! ‘PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S M AP of YORKSHIRE; with bs 
| the Railways, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Country Seats, &c. Constructed by E. WELLER. = 
PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND, reduced from the | | Size, 30 by 40 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. 
above. Size, 22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. ‘PHILIPS’ NEW MAP of the ISLE of M AN, reduced \ 
from the Ord: s , With enlarged Pl f Douglas, Pa 
PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of taney, “by JouN BATHOLOMEW, FRG.S, seats ees the ‘il, i 
SCOTLAND. Size, 22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. | Size, 35 by 44inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. 6d — 
’ NEW TOURIST’S MAP of the ISLE 
PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of scor- PHILLIES e ISLE of C 
LAND. Size, 22 by 27 inches, Folded in neat cloth case. Pom apy ps ioe and in woh. ee ee ee ee Tm 
Gui 
PHILIPS’ NEW SERIES OF COUNTY MAPS OF ENGLAND, / 
Reduced from the Ordnance Survey, showing the Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Boundaries of Divisions, Hundreds and Parishes, Places of Cou 
Interest to the Tourist, &c, yo 
Constructed by EDWARD WELLER, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. — 
New Editions, Revised and Corrected to Date. Size, 15 by 20 inches. Folded in cloth case, 1s. each; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s, each. T 
LIST OF THE MAPS. 80: 
BEDFORD. DERBY. HEREFORD. LINCOLN. NOTTINGHAM. SURREY. YORKSHIRE, NORTH-WEST. Clas 
BERKS. DEVON. HERTFORD. MIDDLESEX. OXFORD. ate | _ NORTH-EAST. Bea 
BUCKINGHAM. DORSET. —- MONMOUTH. SHROPSHIRE. WAR SOUTH-WEST 
CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, NORFOLK. SOMERSET. Wee IORELAND. | SOUTH-EAST. Pa 
CHESHIRE. ESSEX. LANGAS HIRE. NORTHAMPTON. STAFFORD. WILTSHIRE. ISLE of WIGHT. T 
CORNWALL. GLOUCESTER, LEICESTER and RUTLAND, | NORTHUMBERLAND. SUFFOLK. WORCESTER. | CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
f CUMBERLAND. HAMPSHIRE, supr 
: i Tp ee Te — mearTas es tiew 
PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH ‘WALES, PHILIPS’ MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 1 
: reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size, 15 by 20 By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Size, 15 by 20 inches, Folded in case, 1s. ; I 
' inches, Folded in case, ls.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. mounted on cloth and in case, 2s, well 
PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of SOUTH WALES,|PHILIPS’ MAP of LONDON. Constructed by whe 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size, 15 by 20 EDWARD WELLER. With Street References, Cab Fares, &c. In cloth case for th - 
inches. Folded in case, 1s. ; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. Pocket, plain, 1s. ; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted on cloth, 2s. 6d. . 
PHILIPS’ TOURISTS’ MAP of NORTH and SOUTH | PHILIPS’ EXCURSIONIST’S MAP of the ENVIRONS N 
WALES, reducad from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size, of LONDON. Scale, half an inch toa mile. In cloth cases for the Pocket, plain, ls. four 
20 by 30 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. coloured, 1s, 6d. ; mounted on cloth, 2s. 6d. bh 
— lishn 
Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 1, Sauispury Court, Freer Street; = 
Liverroot: Caxton Buirpines, SoutH Jonn Street, anp 49 & 51, Sourn Castie STREET. N 
Printed forthe Proprietors by Jonn Auzxanpus & WattEr SxgruxzagD, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Ohancery Lane; and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. Pan 
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